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WILDE’S 
New Books 


FOR OLDER READERS. 
The Battle of the Bears. 


- Life in the 
Northland. 





R. Young. 
Beautifully 
illustrated 
by half-tones 
from photo- 
graphs. 360 


Portraying 
wonderful 
ictures of 
ife in the 
frozen North 
—a life close 
to nature, yet 
filled with 








, 3 € aM} tremendous 
| excitement 
Ser on Sung and thrilling 





experiences. 
Cross Currents. 





Thestory of 
Margaret.By 
Eleanor H. 
Porter. Beau- 
tifully illus- 
trated.207 pp. 
Cloth. $1.00. 

One of the 
sweetest bits 
of fiction 
which has 
been written 
for a long 
time. Marga- 
ret Kendall's 
life among 
the sweat- 
shops and on 
the street is 
a true por- 
trayal of the 
other side of 
our Anieri- 
can life. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The Friendship of Anne. 


story. By Ellen Douglas Deland. 
-_ pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

Boarding-school life, full of activity and 
pictured as with a master’s hand ; for Miss 
Deland knows girls and appreciates how 
to join with them in their enthusiasms. 


Six Girls and the Tea Room. 


A story. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
316 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50 

It really seems as though dear Miss 
Alcott had returned when one reads such 
a delightful story of happy home life as 
Miss Taggart has written in this volume. 
—The Interior. 


The Boys of Crawford’s Basin. 


A story of Colo- 
rado ranch life of 
the early seven- 
ties. By Sidford 
F. Hamp. Iillus- 
trated. 334 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

A faithful pic- 
ture of ranch life 
in the «Colorado 
mountains at a 
time when all the 
country beyond 
reach of the rail- 
roads was an al- 
most tractless wil- 
derness of peaks 
and valleys. 


FOR CHILDREN. 


Ten Indian Hanters. 


By Mary acettan Wade. 254 pp. 
trated. Cloth. $1.00. 

This is the fourth 
volume in the fa- 
mous Indian _ se- 
ries. Ittells of the 
wonderful adven- 
tures and the mar- 
velous skill of the 
most famous of 
Indian hunters. 


Building the 
Nation. 


Stories of how 
our forefathers 
lived, and whiat 
they did to make 








Sidford F Hamp 
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TEN INDIAN 
HUNTERS 


MARY 
MAZELTON 
WADE 





By Egerton . 








our country a 
united one. By 
Mary Hazelton Wade. Illustrated. 207 pp. 
Cloth. 75 cents. 

The third volume in the “Uncle Sam’s 
Old-Time Series,” covering the period of 
our country’s history when our nation 
was being built. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY. 


Main Office: Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
Branch Office: Chicago, Ill., 192 Michigan Ave. 























With 128 illustrations from photographs by 
Herman T. Bohlmann and the author. $1.50 net, 
postage 16 cents. 

One of the most remarkable books that have 
been brought out on the subject, not only on 
account of the text, but for its illustrations. In 
almost every case the photographs show the 
eggs in the nest, then the chicks in various 
stages of development until they are full-grown 
birds. Twenty-one typical bird families are 
treated in the book, ranging from the hum- 
ming-bird to the eagle. 

‘‘It ought to be on the book shelf of every 
permanent camp in the country.”—New York 
Evening Sun. 


CAMP KITS AND CAMP LIFE. : 
By Charles Stedman Hanks. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 
‘*The best and most complete handbook for camping in the woods 
that has yet been published.’’—/Philadelphia Press. 
‘*Tt contains about everything that the modern sportsman wants to 
know, and it is so practical and useful that it deserves to be a stand- 
ard work of its kind.”’— Zhe Amateur Sportsman. 


CAMP FIRES IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


By W. T. Hornaday. With more than 70 illustrations from 
photographs by J. M. Phillips. $3.00 net. — 

‘There were adventures with grizzlies, a great mountain-sheep hunt, 
wonderful trout-fishing, and the grandest of scenery to fill the trip 
with unalloyed delight and give zest to every page of the book. Mr. 
Hornaday is in very close sympathy with nature, abounds in humor, 
writes well, and, best of all, he abhors the ruthless destruction of 
animal life.’"—New York Times Review. 


THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 


By W. T. Hornaday. 
Illustrated by original drawings and photographs. $3.50 net. 
“It is refreshing to have a book that is thoroughly dependable as 
regards fact and scientific in spirit, yet written with liveliness and 
freshness of manner.’’— 7he Outlook. 


THE FIELD AND FOREST HANDY BOOK. 
* By Dan Beard. Fully illustrated, $2.00. 
“It is truly a book to be coveted by every 
active boy capable of handling tools.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


THE CRESTED SEAS. 
By James B. Connolly. Illustrated, $1.50. 


‘“‘These stories stir the blood; they are 
enthralling, convincing, human. > Town 
and Country. 


‘* Those who have read these once will gladly 
do so again.’’—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


_ THE BOYS OF ST. TIMOTHY’S. 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 

‘‘The author has managed to catch the ‘Tom Brown spirit,’ to 
modernize it, and to eliminate some of the less desirable traits of the 
tales of which Tom Hughes’ book is the type. Football, rowing, 
hockey, running, tennis are described vividly, the gospel of a strenuous 
life is preached vigorously, and the ethical side of boy’s proper human- 
ity to boy is pointed out with the utmost clearness,’’-—New York Sun. 


THE STORY OF SIR LAUNCELOT. 
By Howard Pyle. Illustrated by the author. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
Mr. Howard Pyle calls the third volume in his version of the King 
Arthur legends ‘‘ The Story of Sir Launcelot and His Companions.”’ 
These immortal stories have never been interpreted in nobler or 
more beautiful form. 


THE SCARLET CAR. 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated, $1.25. 
‘*He dashes into romance, adventure and fun with a‘gay spirit and 
thrilling power of narrative that carry 
everything before them.’’—Boston Herald. 








Best New Books for Boys and Girls. 


THE LITTLE COLONEL’S KNIGHT 
COMES RIDING. 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. 
Illustrated by E. B. BARRY. $1.50. 

In this volume The Little Colonel leaves 
her girlhood behind her and selects the 
knight fitted to wear the royal mantle of 
her weaving. 


THE DOCTOR’S LITTLE GIRL. 
By Marion Ames Taggart. 

Illustrated. $1.50. 

of a little California girl and 


“~ sue ay 
 Dostheiew Holiday Books. 
AMERICAN BIRDS. By William Lovell Finley. 





The stor 
her comrade father. 


THE RIVAL CAMPERS ASHORE. 
'y Ruel P. Smith. 
Author of * “The Rival Campers” and ‘The 
Rival Campers Afloat.” Illustrated. $1.50. 
“For boys who like stories of adventure, 
sailing, hunting, fishing and outdoor life— M4 


this series is just the thing.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


THE YOUNG TRAIN DISPATCHER 
By Burton E. Stevenson. 
Author of “The Young Section Hand.” 
Illustrated. $1.50. 
Another branch of railroading is taken 
up; and our young hero has more oppor- 
tunities to prove his manliness and courage. 


BILLY’S PRINCESS. 
By Helen Eggleston Haskell. 
Illustrated by HELEN M. KENNEDY. $1.25 
An exceptionally bright and entertain- 
ing story of the adventures of a newsboy 
and his little ward. 


LITTLE WHITE INDIANS. 
By Fannie E. Ostrander. 
Illustrated by D. W. HoRNE. $1.25: 
Two families of children who “played 
Indian’ allone summer. They built wig- 
wams and made camps and weut huuting 
and on the war-trail. An original and in- 
teresting story which will appeal strongly 
tothe “‘ make-believe” instinctinchildren. 


Send for our Illustrated Holiday 
Bulletin of New Publications. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
L.C. Page & Company, Boston. 


Bookstore 
For pa and Girls. 


We have devoted one entire room 
in our Boston store to books for 
boys and girls. We know of no 





Stories of School Life. 

Stories of the Bible. 

Stories of Invention and 
Discovery. 

Useful Information. 

Biographies of Famous 
Men and Women, 


and many hundred helpful books. 


Henry van Dyke’s New Book. 
DAYS OFF. 


Illustrated in color, $1.50. 
‘**Little Rivers’ set the pace, and ‘ Days 
Off’ is an admirable companion to that 
delightful book.’’—Chicago Tribune. 
“Adjust your brightest lamp and your 


easiest chair for an hour of pure refreshment 
with Henry van Dyke.’’—Record Herald. 


Plenty of picture books and fairy 
tales for the very little folks. 


All at prices as low, often 
lower, than other stores. 


Send for Our New Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Christmas Gift Books free. 
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NE of the deputy mar- 

shals knocked the stone 

from the slot where 
Shain had wedged it, and 
threw up the bar. The mo- 
ment the bar was lifted, a blow 
from within nearly drove the 
van doors from their hinges. 

Doody was squatting there 
on hands and knees, his shaggy hair 
bristling, his beard tangled. But despite 
his evident intent to appear ferocious, 
his attitude as he sat there, blinking at 
the light, his tousled appearance, his 
wordless rage, produced only the effect 
of the ludicrous. The bystanders began 
to laugh. 

The laughter drowned out the old 
man’s threats. He was clamoring to 
be left alone with Shain Searway for 
just two minutes. 

Two of the deputies seized him by 
his shoulders and dragged him out. ; 
“Just two minutes!’? Doody was 
screaming. ‘‘Only one minute, then! 
Just him and me! If you don’t give 
me one minute with him, marshals, 
then you’re no gentlemen, and you 

don’t allow fair play !’’ 

**Come along!’’ replied one of the 
officers, gruffly, and they pushed him 
toward the tavern, Doody stumbling 
along on legs that had long been 
cramped in the van. 

**We’ll leave you with him, I say,’’ 
the deputy repeated. The old man 
attempted to turn and thank him, but 
the marshal kept him moving. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, he wants to see you, too.’”’ 

They rushed him through the big 
room and into the apartment where 
John Flanders had received him on 
that evening when his coming in was 
so unconventional and his going out so 
discourteously precipitate. . 

‘*Yes, you’ll have all the time with 
him you’re looking for!” cried the 
officer who was clutching his shoulder. 
‘*All the time you want with Fighting 
John Flanders.’’ 

The inspector had been conveyed to 
his own room, and was waiting for his 
guest, nursing his wounded leg on a 
chair. ‘The officer pushed Doody for- 
ward and went out. 

**Well, Doody,’’ observed the inspec- 
tor, running chilly gray eyes over his 
visitor, ‘‘after you get down to state 
prison you ask the chaplain to lend you 
a book on good manners. I’d advise you 
to study up particularly on the meth- 
ods of entering and leaving a room.’’ 

“*T’ve been lied to!’’ raged Doody. 
said I was goin’ to have two minutes — 

Flanders shouted to the deputies, and they 
came in and took away the prisoner. 

The other prisoners were still ranged on the 
*‘deacons’ seat,’’ sullenly surveying their fetters. 
The officers took Doody along, seated him on 
an end of the bench, and handcuffed him to 
the nearest man. 

“‘Lud,” said the man, ‘‘what bruhg you to 
fetch a critter onto us that we hadn’t tried out 
and tested is more’n we can understand.’’ 

“TI didn’t darst to let him loose!’’ mourned 
Doody. 

‘*Like the feller that had the looservee by 
the tail,’’ observed a prisoner. ‘‘ Both him and 
the looservee would have liked to break clinches, 
but neither wanted to trust the other.’’ 

**There’s the sneak!’’ roared Doody, leaping 
up and dragging his mate up, too. A marshal 
drove them back upon the ‘‘deacons’ seat.’’ 

Shain had been Standing in the main room 
during the time Doody had been with Flanders. 
He had faced the prisoner without fear, and 
now came forward, his eyes flashing. Weariness 
and excitement had made his temper short. 

“*T have already told you what I think of 
you, Mr. Doody !’’ he cried. 
how to play your game, and I played it. 
you’ ve got the little end, that’s your fault.’’ 

**You can sneak onto men in the night and 
sack ’em like kittens for drowndin’,’’ sneered 
the old man, ‘‘but you ain’t got honor and 
spirit enough to meet a man in the open!’’ 

‘‘No man who has broken the laws of his 
country can claim that he should be allowed 
fair fight !’’ retorted Shain. ‘‘But I propose to 
show that I’m no coward.’”’ 

He turned and walked away. The door of 
John Flanders’ room was open, and the deputy 
called him in. 

“‘Young man, I’ve been thinking,’’ said the 
officer. 

**So have I,”? Shain replied. ‘‘Mr. Flanders, 
you told me that a posse would be sent to sur- 
round those men that are in the woods. Isn’t 


“They | 


**You taught me | 
If | 
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“IT MEANS YOU'RE UNCLE SAM'S MAN, AND THERE AIN'T A PROUDER TITLE ON 


THE FACE OF 


that going to be dangerous, and won’t they be 
likely to get away ?”’ 

** Officers have to take chances on 
things,’’ said the inspector. 


those 


back with the cart,’? Shain went on. ‘‘A) 
notion has come to me. Couldn’t you make 
Doody drive the cart back as he agreed to? | 


will come out when they see him and the cart.’’ 

‘*He’d be drawn and quartered before he’d 
do it,’’ said the officer. 

‘*Then I’ll dress in his clothes and drive the 
cart !’’ cried the young man. 
Mr. Flanders. If the officers go in there in the | 
night under any kind of circumstances,—even | 
with the cart,—it is likely that part of the men 
will get away. But if the cart comes in broad 
day, they will be unsuspicious. They’ll come 
out and be taken wholly by surprise. Six 
deputies can find room in the cart. They can get 
in just before we come out into the clearing, and 
I’ll drive ’em right to the door of the camp. I 
know I can do it, sir. 
me—there’s no mistaking that checked belted | 
jacket of his. I’ll make whiskers out of the 
gray mane of that little nigh horse. I tell you, 
Mr. Flanders, we can be there at daylight 
to-morrow. Will you send me?’’ 

**Come here, son,’ 
time. He had been pondering, with his brows 
knotted. Now he smiled encouragingly, and 
unfastened the golden badge hidden under his 
coat—an eagle with wings outspread, the official 
designation of the customs service. He seized | 
the young man by the coat, drew him close to | 
| his chair, and pinned the badge under his lapel. 

**That’s the bit of brass that John Flanders 
has worn on this border for a good many years,”? | 
the deputy said, with pride. ‘‘I want it to go 
along on just such a trip as you’ve mentioned, 
young man, seeing that the old fellow can’t go 
himself. No one else ever wore it. Pin it on 





under old Lud’s checkered jacket, and if your 
nerve gets a little shaky when you cluck your 
horses into the clearing, just remember that 
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Fighting 


‘“Those men are looking for Doody to come 


‘*Here is my plan, | Lud Doody. 


Get Doody’s clothes for | morning. 


’ said the deputy, after a|and began to crawl in. 


we sha’n’t have to pull the doors | 


THE EARTH.” 


John expects to get his badge back 
without any smooches or streaks on it.’’ 
Shain went out of the room with the red in 


| his cheeks and a warm mist in his eyes. 


An hour later the van was climbing back 
| over the hill. A pair of big horses drew it, 
‘and the little Normans trudged behind without 
a burden, They were reserved to haul the van 


The men will be hiding in the woods, but they | into the clearing. 


Two buckboards followed the van, and these 
were loaded with deputy marshals. An officer 
drove the van, and in the sun, on the top, slept 
Shain Searway, arrayed in the habiliments of 
That wearing apparel had been 
surrendered only after a series of tremendous 
| tussles and liberal interchange of invective. ‘To 
| the young man, sick with sleeplessness, every 
nerve, muscle and fiber longing for rest, the 
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| can pack seventy-five pounds on his back. 


joltings of the cart were simply dandlings that | 


lulled him more soundly asleep. 





turned his gaze into the blue sky of the serene 


| 


| camp. 


to maintain his disguise, which 
was a rather sorry effect of 
gray hair and whiskers, to the 
making of which had gone most 
of the mane of the nigh horse. 
He realized that its paltry 
defense would barely shield 
him until he could get the cart 
across the clearing. It was not 
possible for a vehicle to approach the 
cabin without signaling its advance 
a long way off. Little stones filled 
the wheel-track gullies, and the tires 
crashed among these constantly. 

When the van emerged from the edge 
of the woods and started across, Shain 
knew that the eyes of the counterfeiters 
were upon him. He did not know 
where to look for them, but he realized 
that they would not be caught napping 
in the camp. And they were not. 
The cart was allowed to come to a halt 
fairly in the yard of the camp before 
there was sound or sign of life. Then 
a man stepped out of the woods and 
flourished his arm over his head. 

**Are you alone, Doody ?’’ he called. 

Shain gave an answering flourish, and 
without replying in words, clambered 
down over the wheel, and stooping 
with Doody’s familiar gait, went into 
the camp. He desired to avoid the 
chance of being hailed again, and of 
having questions put to him as the men 
~ame across the clearing. It was an 
artful manceuver, and the gang came 
thronging out of the timber, and fol- 
lowed the spokesman to the camp. 

They filed under the horses’ 
and each man, with a sigh of comfort, 
set his rifle at the corner of the camp. 
They exhibited a cheerful sense of 
relief that their vigil and their waiting 
were over. Shain had seen from the 
dingy window that there were seven of 
the men—the expected addition to the 
band had arrived during his absence. 

It was the red-bearded man who was 
now leading them toward the door, and 
he began to talk ina loud tone, address- 
ing the supposed Lud Doody, whom 
he had seen pass into the camp. 

“You want to hurry your grub as 
fast as you can, Lud,’’ he declared, 
bluffly. ‘‘The stuff jis all packed and 
ready, and the boys are mighty un- 
easy.’’ 

At the instant that the red-bearded 
man had his foot on the door-step 
Shain was crawling into the sunshine 
on the other side of the dim camp, issu- 
ing through a window. 

‘*There’s some swagon, but you’ll have to 
eat it cold,’”’ continued the speaker, ‘‘and some 
hardtack.’’ 

The young man had now circled the camp 
through the raspberry bushes, and had come to 
| the corner where the men had so guilelessly 
stacked their weapons. He gathered them into 
| his arms, as he would have gathered fagots, 
and dropped back into the bushes at the moment 
that the first deputy dropped out of the cart 
with a snort of satisfaction at sight of the guns 
thus taking legs. 

**You won’t have a big load, for each of us 
Did 
you meetany —”’ ‘The red-bearded man paused 
suddenly, and peered round the dusky interior. 
**Where are you, Doody ?’’ he shouted. 

‘*Out here!’’ called a strange voice just as 
the last man in the single file stepped into the 
Instantly several of the counterfeiters 


noses, 


” 


| crowded back to the door. 
The sixth man set his rifle inside the van and | 


| 


Then he peered into the depths of | men stood there, 


the van, where five deputy marshals were hud- | 


dled, each man nursing his gun. 

“*It seems considerably like the poem, 
were crowded in the cabin,’ ’’ suggested the 
last man, as he lifted his knee to the wagon-tail 
‘*There’s only one 
| consolation ; 
shut until we get to the. clearing. ’’ 

He took his place with the others, and the 
| van went creaking on, the little Normans strug- | 
‘gling with its weight valiantly. 

The buckboards had been left at the place 
where the turnpike joined the wood road. 


‘We | 


**Marshals!’’ screamed the men within. 
They rushed toward the back window. Two 
the muzzles of their rifles 


gleaming over the tops of the raspberry bushes. 
‘*The idea is, gentlemen,’’ said one of the 
marshals, coolly, entering the camp, ‘‘we’ve got 
you surrounded. Pass out one by one and be 
handcuffed. ’’ 
The calamity was so astonishing, so little 
anticipated, so wholly heart-breaking, that after 


'one hoarse ery of anger, the prisoners slowly 





marched past the deputy at the door into the 
hands that clutched them as they left the 
steps. 

A half-hour afterward, as they were started 
on foot for the return trip, the evidence of their 


From there on, the marshals had trudged at the | counterfeiting work in the van, the red-bearded 


rear of the van, until Shain had warned them 
from the driver’s seat that they were approach- 
ing the clearing. 

The young man drove with his elbows on his 
knees, his hat pulled well down, his whole 


mien expressing such weariness as Doody would | out of the woods ? 


be expected to display after his trip. Further 
than that, the attitude enabled him the better 


| who had been 


man uttered the unspoken query of his mates, 
peering about curiously ever 


| Since their arrest. 


“If it ain’t too much to ask you, officer, 
where did Lud Doody slip to after baitin’ us 
9? 

Shain had thrown off his beard and the 
woodsman’s checked jacket, that he had worn 





















over his own coat. He was driving the van, material I’ve ever struck, son. I need a chap | 
and the prisoners had paid no further atten- to be the right hand of John Flanders on | 
tion to him after one glance. this border, for John Flanders is getting old. 

‘“‘No such man with this party!’ said the | What do you say to wearing that badge you’ ve 
deputy. got on there? It means you’re Uncle Sam’s 

“Why, I saw him with my own two eyes | man, and there ain’t a prouder title on the face 
get off that cart and walk into the camp!’’ of the earth.’’ 

‘*No, you didn’t!’’ retorted the marshal. The enthusiastic devotion of the deputy shone 

“The United States gov’munt ain’t hirin’|in his eyes. His private conviction that the 
ghosts nowadays, is it??? demanded the coun- | man who had served Uncle Sam fearlessly and 
terfeiter, with some asperity. honestly need not doff before an emperor was 

‘The government is getting hold of spirits | reflected in the light of his countenance. 
from moonshine distilleries right along,’’ replied| Shain, his fingers trembling, took .off the 
the deputy, jocosely, ‘‘and this might have | badge and laid it on the deputy’s knee. 
been one of them. [ really do think that was| ‘‘I—I—think,’’ he faltered, ‘‘that I’ll keep 
a spirit.’’ on my way down-river and hunt up the Sirois 

**You do, hey ?’’ family. I came up this way to visit them, and 
‘was sarcastic. to see where my folks used to live, and I guess 

‘Yes, I think it was the spirit of Fighting} when you have thought all this over, Mr. 
John Flanders done up in a brand-new pack- | Flanders, you’ ll see that it’s been mostly accident 
age.”’ | that I was able to help you.’ 

The flush that went over Shain Searway’s| ‘‘Go down and visit your Sirois family,’’ 
face indicated that he appreciated the fulness | said the inspector, ‘‘but you come back, and 
of praise like that. : | you come with your arm crooked at the elbow 

There was the same flush on his face a few | and the hand up straight, palm outward, and 
days later, when Fighting John himself told | your tongue ready to swear that you’ll be a 
him that he was entitled to the reward that! good and faithful servant of the United States 
the government had offered two years before | government, and be ready to take the appoint- 
for the detection of one of the most persistent | ment I’ll have here ready for you then, or I’ll 
bands of counterfeiters that had dared to put | never let you get back across the border. I'll 
out spurious coin. seize and condemn you.’’ 

‘*And last of all,’’ concluded Flanders, his| Therefore Shain Searway went on down-river 
whisker-tuft perked decisively, ‘‘I know grit |to the country of New Acadia, bearing some 
and brains and the making of an officer at sight, | interesting news for the rest of the family. 
and I’ve never been fooled yet. You’re the best | THE END. 
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NE dozen new pink-and- 


white -striped outing 
flannel babies’ pinning 
blankets !’’ 


Mrs. Serena Dodd, sitting be- 
side her own especial window 
in her little room at the ‘Tor- 
bolton Home for Indigent 
Females, enunciated the words 
joyously. She snapped off her 
thread, dropped her open-topped 
steel thimble on the table, and 
spreading upon her knees the 
garment in which she had just 
set the last stitch, caressed it 
into shape, repeating unctuously, 
‘One dozen new pink - and - 
white - striped outing flannel 
babies’ pinning blankets! My, 
but that’s a lot of the Lord’s 
little ones to keep warm!’’ She 
peered over her spectacles at the 
tin clock on the mantelpiece. 
“Nigh on to three o’clock! 
Full time some other folks had 
their promises redeemed !’’ 

From the low wicker chair 
opposite, Mrs. Samantha Wells, 
knitting frantically upon a cot- 
ton yarn wash-cloth, uttered 
a breathless, ‘‘Only two more 
rows, Sereny, and the binding 
off, and I’m ready, too!’’ 

Without answering, Mrs. 
Dodd rose to her feet, lumbered across the floor, 
and laid the pinning blanket upon a pile of 
similar garments at one end of her small white- 
counterpaned bed. 

Then she spoke relentingly: ‘‘Well, well, 
Samanthy, maybe I shouldn’t have been so 
forehanded either, if Mrs. Waldron hadn’t got 
so stocked up on flat-iron holders that I couldn’t 
sell her another one to raise any more money 
to buy any more stuff. Anyhow, there’s one 
dozen new —’’ 


“WELL, YOU'VE HEARD IT NOW!” 
DODD, WRATHFULLY. 


Mrs. Dodd, with asperity. ‘‘Certain sure, I 
said handkerchiefs! But I meant that for them 
as couldn’t or wouldn’t do better than ‘two for 
five, marked down for this day only.’ There’s 
always plenty of them given! I did not,’’ with 
emphasis, ‘‘mean fine, pure linen, hemstitched, 
two-inch-border handkerchiefs, with a wreath 
of flowers in the corner, and costing fifty cents 
if they cost one penny !’’ 

’’ murmured Miss Lydia. 


‘Seventy-five ! 
**Worse and more of it!’? commented Mrs. 


Mrs. Wells interrupted hurriedly: ‘‘ Your | Dodd. ‘‘Now what I really said was, ‘Hand- 
niece, Lyddy, from over to Holt, is coming | kerchiefs or stockings or underclothes, men’s 


through the gate.’’ and boys’ wearing apparel particular!’ But 
A moment later, Miss Lydia Barnum, slim, | there, I ain’t in the habit of peeking into gift- 
brisk and thirty, was saying cheerily, ‘‘ How | horses’ mouths and counting their teeth, and 
do, Mrs. Wells! How do, Aunt Serena ! Here's | I’m truly glad to get anything! Howsomever, 
my contribution to your clothing society.’’ And | next time,’’—Mrs. Dodd’s black eyes twinkled, 
diving into her shopping-bag, Miss Lydia pro- | —‘‘if you can’t serew up your courage to men’s 
duced a diminutive parcel. | and boys’ wearing apparel, just you buy a good 
‘I do wish,” protested Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘that | pair of single cotton sheets. The society needs 
you would not call it my clothing society, just | | them every year.’’ 
because I’m collecting for it! It’s yours as | “‘1’ll bear it in mind, Aunt Serena,’’ gaily 
much as ’tis mine, so long’s you donate your | rejoined Miss Lydia. Then, with a change of 
two new garments a year. The name of it is | | tone and pointing from the window, ‘‘See! 
‘The Ye Clothed Me Society,’ and it’s a great | Milady Vv an Dusenberry Bill’s coach ‘blocks 
organization, extending all over the United States | the way.’ Excuse me!’’ _and she disappeared 
and. Canada, numbering thou—’’ She halted. | through the doorway. 
The quotation from the pamphlet published| ‘The newcomer’s heavy silken train rustled 
annually by the society in question was left | richly as she crossed the threshold, and with 
unfinished, while she stared blankly at the | its billowy expansiveness it seemed to fill and 
contents of the packet from which she had | overflow the little room. Mrs. Wells shrank 
unwrapped the paper. Then, with a stiff, | back, but Mrs. Dodd stood her ground sturdily. 
**Much obliged, Lyddy!’’ she placed Miss) ‘‘Iluh!’’ she muttered. “Guess | ain’t skeered 
Barnum’s contribution beside the pinning | of Barb’ry Bill! Buttoned up her back too 
blankets. many times whilst I housekept for her pa ’twixt 
Iler niece looked puzzled. ‘‘Isn’t that right, his two wives !’’ 
Aunt Serena? You said handkerchiefs, |know| ‘The next instant she found herself encircled 
you said handkerchiefs !’’ | by velvet-clad arms, her nose buried in costly 
acknowledged | furs, the ostrich plumes of a huge picture hat 








“*] did say handkerchiefs,’’ 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR G. DOVE. 





RETORTED MRS. 


nodding above her, and as she emerged from 
this ardent embrace, Mrs. Van Dusenberry 
Bill’s tripping accents saluted her: 

‘*So pleased and charmed to meet you, dear 
Aunty Dodd! When I awoke this morning, 
and removed the slip from the calendar, and 
saw the date and perused those inspiriting 
lines : 

“*While the poor gather round to the end of time, 

May this bright flower of Charity display 

Its bloom, unfolding at the appointed day,’ 

I said to Van, ‘That means me, for to-day is 
the collection for Aunty Dodd’s clothing so- 
ciety.’ ’’ 

Mrs. Dodd parted her lips to remonstrate, 
thought better of it, and closed them resignedly. 

From her fluffy muff Mrs. Bill extracted a 
tiny roll and thrust it into Mrs. Dodd’s hands, 
which she clasped in both her own. 

‘It’s a small offering, not at all what I long 
to give you, dear Aunty Dodd, but such as it 
is, a vast deal of love and kindly feeling goes 
with it.’’ She beamed down upon her hostess, 
kissed her on both cheeks, and with a last 
pressure on the imprisoned hands and a final, 
‘* Best wishes for your noble undertaking, Aunty 
Dodd !’’ Mrs. Van Dusenberry Bill frou-froued 
from the room. 

Mrs. Dodd untied the blue ribbon that bound 
the ‘‘small offering,’’ and tore off the covering. 
For a full minute there was silence. Then 
Mrs. Dodd groaned. 

“‘I was positive *twas handkerchiefs, too! 
And I kept praying, ‘Lord, Lord, give me a 
thankful heart!’ and they’re shoe-strings !’’ 

‘“*Why-ee!”” ejaculated Mrs. Wells, shrilly. 
‘*Why-ee, Sereny Dodd! I never heard the 
like!’’ 

‘Well, you’ ve heard it now!’’ retorted Mrs. 
Dodd, wrathfully. ‘‘Want to hear it again? 
Shoe-strings! Shoe-strings!’’ She ame at 
the offending objects in her hand. _ 

‘There, there, Sereny, ”’ cnmiiesia’ Mrs. 
Wells, ‘‘I wouldn’t feel bad a mite! There 
has to be shoe-strings, and like enough Mrs. 
Bill thinks shoes grow on bushes! 
Why, she was reared in the lap 
of luxury, as you might say, and 
I wouldn’t wonder if her bare 
toes had never touched cold cob- 
blestones in all her born days! 
At any rate, it counts two more, 
and my face-cloths are done, and 
they make another two. Why, 
you’ ve got eighteen already !’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Dodd, grimly, 
“and twelve I made myself !’’ 

It was seven o’clock, and again 
Miss Lydia Barnum had ascended 
the stairs at the Torbolton Home 
for Indigent Females. 

‘‘My, Aunt Sereny, but your 
bed looks packed ready to start! 
Guess your members all turned 
up!’ 

‘*They did so,’ affirmed Mrs. 
Dodd, happily. ‘‘Miss Sally 
Sloane, she hadn’t joined at all, 
but she donated well! Samanthy 
and me, we felt condemned when 
we saw what ’twas, for we’d 
been remarking only last night 
on how scant she’d made her 
new print bedgowns, and there, 
she’d narrowed the gores and 
skinched on the flounees till she’d 
squeezed out two of the elegantest 
little girls’ calico petticoats ever 
you saw! And Betty Macdonald 
fetched in a wadded pumpkin 
hood and a pair of speckled leggings like they 
wear down in Pictou County, and said she 
wouldn’t wear them*on the street here for money, 
and I could have them and welcome. Betty’sa 
good child. And Cousin John from over Faunton 
way lugged in a bundle from his wife—I never 
even asked -her, only sent a last year’s report 
with my name written big and black and bold out 
on the edge—and there were six new dish-towels 
and six new hand-towels and two lovely pin- 
and-spool worsted lamy-mats from dear little 
Ethelindy! And Cousin John said if the society 
wasn’t taking ornaments, they could tack on 
tape and use ’em for chest-protectors. And 
when I saw him standing up so smiling and 
pleasant, I took my life in my hand, and said 
I, ‘Cousin John, I’m all fixed for but my 
moneyed member,’ and with that he hauled 
out a crisp one-dollar greenback and gave 
me !’’ 

**Don’t forget to tell your niece Lyddy about 
the nice checked gingham aprons,’’ piped up 
Mrs. Wells. 

“Oh, my, no!’ said Mrs. Dodd. ‘Miss 
Baizel fetched them. She’s a seamstress that 
goes out by the day, lame, and poorer than 
Job’s turkey’s youngest little picked chicken 
ever was! But she’s got the giving spirit. 
She’d been up on Nob [ill sewing all day, and 
was white as a ghost. And 1 asked straight 
out, ‘What did you have for lunch?’ and she 
sdid, ‘Some nice graham crackers and a glass 
of good fresh water.’ Didn’t even look criss- 
cross! And I said, ‘You sit by and have a cup 
of tea with me.’ Since I’ve got so stout, they 
send me up my supper, and I calculated to 
divide even. 

‘*But Samanthy stole down-stairs and told 
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say she’s got a heart of gold. She sent up an 
extra plate and cup and saucer, and two portions 
of corn-beef hash and biscuit and clove ginger- 
| bread, and I got out that glass of grape jell you 
brought me in the other day, and ’twas a sight 
to make angels sing to see how they relished! 


And two cups of good strong tea! I didn’t 
water it down an atom. No, ma’am! Sent 
back the hot-water pitcher full to the brim. 
She’s gone now, but what brings you back, 
Niece Lyddy ?’’ 

From beneath her voluminous cape Miss 
Barnum shook forth sweeping folds of white. 
‘* Best English drilling!’’ she proclaimed. 
**Corded with Turkey red on collar and cuffs, 
and warranted tough as sole-leather !’’ 

‘QO Lyddy, Lyddy!’’ Mrs. Dodd laughed 
outright in her glee. ‘‘If ’twasn’t clever of 
you to go and get the ‘men’s apparel,’ after 
all! That makes me thirty-six pieces, not 
counting Barb’ry Bill’s two bunches of shoe- 
strings. Unless,” she put forth a tentative 
hand, ‘‘unless you want to take back the hand- 
kerchiefs ?”’ 

‘*Merey, no, Aunt Serena! Your collection 
wouldn’t be complete without them. You 
haven’t,’’? mischievously, ‘‘got one other one! 
Well, good-by, it’s train-time!’’? and Mrs, Dodd 
was left contemplating rapturously the gallant 
array on the bed before her. 

Presently she spoke, but it was in an under- 
tone and to herself: ‘‘I’ve half a mind to keep 
back some of the pinning blankets. Folks may 
not do so well another year. It’s sort of new- 
broomy this time.’’ 

She glanced toward Mrs. Wells, who was 
gazing abstractedly out upon the road. With 
sudden resolution she rose, gathered up ten of 
the pinning blankets, and treading softly across: 
the floor, tucked them away in the depths of the 
bureau. 

Retracing her steps, she sank into the rocking- 
chair, rested her fat elbows on its broad arms, 
leaned her head against the cushion at the 
back, and drew a sigh of contentment. But 
her repose was but momentary. Her head 
popped up. 

‘*My sakes alive, Samanthy Wells!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘If we aren’t neglecting our plain, 
every-day Christian duties, just because Sereny 
Dodd’s going to be a director in The Ye Clothed 
Me Society! Do you know what we ought to 
have done, Samanthy Wells ?’’ 

Mrs. Wells turned from the window. Her 
startled eyes followed the direction of Mrs. 
Dodd’s, and fell upon the calfskin-covered 
Bible upon the table. ‘‘My stars, Sereny! 
Our course reading!’’ She took the Bible and 
opened it. 

Again Mrs. Dodd leaned back her head upon 
the cushion, and an expression of calm benignity 
crept over her face. 

‘*Fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles,’’ 
began Mrs. Wells. ‘‘ ‘But a certain man named 
Ananias with Sapphira his wife sold a posses- 
sion, and —’’’ Her voice trailed off into indis- 
tinctness, and she grew very pale. 

‘*What you mumbling like that for, Saman- 

thy ?”? impatiently demanded Mrs. Dodd. “‘Can’t 
hear half you say! Read that out again !’’ 
_ And Mrs. Wells read it out again, although 
falteringly: ‘‘ ‘But a certain man named Ana- 
nias with Sapphira his wife sold a possession 
and kept back part of the price!’’’ Mrs. Wells 
stopped. ‘‘O Sereny,’’ she wailed, ‘‘ ‘kept back 
part of the price’ !’’ 

Mrs. Dodd sat up very straight in her chair. 
Bewilderment, then indignation, showed in her 
countenance. A spot of scarlet blazed on each 
cheek. 

‘*Why, Samanthy !’”’ shestammered. ‘‘Why, 
Samanthy Wells! Are you comparing me with 
Ananias and Sapphira? Me, Sereny Dodd! 
Boldwood Dodd’s lawful widow, and your 
faithful companion, lo, these many years? Oh, 
oh, Samanthy !’” 

The tears were rolling down her plump cheeks 
as she ponderously walked to the bureau, and 
pulling out a drawer, disclosed to Mrs. Wells’s 
astonished eyes ten ‘‘new pink - and - white - 
striped outing flannel babies’ pinning blankets,’’ 
and as she feverishly dragged them forth, she 
continued : 

‘Vm afraid I’m a wicked old woman, 
Samanthy! But I really don’t think it was 
more than a passing thought! Truly, I don’t 
believe I’d have done it!’’ 

She cast an appealing look at Mrs. Wells, 
who an instant later precipitated herself upon 
Mrs. Dodd’s ample bosom, sobbing wildly: 

“‘O Sereny, Sereny, we’re two wicked old 
women! Each worse than the other, for Nephew 
Peter paid me enough for those new paper 
lamplighters to buy cotton for four wash-cloths, 
and I made four, but I hid two to give away 
for Christmas presents. That’s why I was so 
long finishing up that last one. Oh, but my con- 
science has pricked me sore, Sereny !’’ 

Mrs. Dodd stood aghast. Her tears dried, 
her color faded, and she spoke with convic- 
tion: 

“T knew this work was going to prove an 
awful test of character, an awful test! And 
little did I think who was going to be the ones 
proved and found wanting! My, my, but con- 
fession is good for the soul, and repentance ain’t 
ever too late, specially ’fore we’ve done the 
deed! You fetch those wash-cloths, Samanthy 


Miss Timpkins all about it. Miss Timpkins | Wells, and we’l] do that bundle up now before 
makes me madder’n a wet hen often, but I will | we fall by the wayside again !’? 
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3 we all know, 
(AY ine Father of his 
Country was not 
‘first in war,’’ f 


E author of this 


here d 


and closely observed both the Con- 
ibed and the Russo- 


Sea, three miles away 
at Scheveningen. 

The delegates, rep- 
resenting twenty - six 


article has attended 





only 
but ‘‘first in peace.’’ 
We do not always re- 
member, however, that 
because of this ideal 








Japanese meeting which resulted in “‘ The 
Peace of Portsmouth.” 
Portsmouth Conference appeared in The 
Companion two years ago. 


nations, convened at 
the House-in-the- 
Wood, a pleasant little 
palace in the midst 


His account of the 














union he enshrined 


of a favorite hunting- 


himself ‘‘first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ | ground of the Counts of Holland centuries 


Now every red-blooded man is ‘‘first in war,’’ 
if it be a righteous war. .And there have been 
many such wars. Examples instantly occur to 
our minds—first of all, our Revolution against 
England, then the Swiss revolution against 
Austria, the Dutch against Spain, the Greek 
against Turkey. At those times were not 
England, Austria, Spain, Turkey, like men 
suffering from dire disease? Only the surgeon’s 
knife could cure. 

But not every disease needs an operation. 
There are doubtful cases. They yield to milder 
treatment, and the patient avoids possible sur- 

COPYRIGHT, HARRIS & EWING. 
some diseases there is 
not infrequently an in- 
correct diagnosis. Un- 
der such circumstances, 
if an operation be at- 
tempted, it is practi- 
eally criminal. 

As with individuals, 
so with nations. 


righteous wars. 
ages there have been 
doubtful wars. In all | 
ages there have been criminal wars. And in all | 
ages these differences have been realized by the | 
best men, by philosophers and poets like Plato, 
Dante, Kant, Rousseau; by statesmen and pub- 
licists like Sully, Penn, Burke, Franklin, Bur- 
ritt, Sumner; by rulers like Marcus Aurelius, 
Henry IV, George Washington, ‘Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

They have all asked themselves three ques- 
tions: How may the burden of militarism in| 
times of peace be lightened? How may any | 
war, onee begun, be ameliorated? How may 
disputes be settled without war? 

Following the lead of these men, an able 
financier, Jean de Bloch, although a Polish 
Jew, had become, in 1898, a sufficiently potent 
economist to influence the Russian Emperor 
toward the idea of calling together 
representatives from the principal 
powers to discuss these three ques- 
tions, and see whether something 
practical might not result. To the 
astonishment of his conservative 
advisers, the Tsar actually sum- 
moned a conference of delegates 
from all those nations diplomatically 
represented at St. Petersburg. The 
following year the conference met 
at The Hague. 

Why at The Hague? First, 
because St. Petersburg would hardly 





CHARLES 8. SPERRY. 


have been the place, it being too far from the | 


world’s centers, and, second, because Russia’s 
internal condition was not in harmony with any 
peace conference. Again, the Emperor was sen- 
sitive to possible criticisms as to Russia’s aggran- 
dizement through such a distinction. As similar 
criticism might apply to conferences called to 
meet in London, Paris or Berlin, it seemed wise 
to choose for the meeting-place the capital of 
one of the three small and practically neutralized 
central European powers — Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, Holland. 


Why The Hague was Chosen. 
I F the Tsar had chosen Berne, the Swiss | 


Inall | 
ages there have been | 
Inall | 
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ago, now a vast park for the people. 

The House-in-the-Wood has long had dis- 
tinct claim to American, as to Dutch, recogni- 
tion, for there it was that John Lothrop Motley 
wrote his histories of Holland, and there, as is 
appropriate, we may see to-day Motley’s full- 
length portrait hanging alongside those of kings 
and queens. But the little palace is now, 
indeed, historic. It was privileged to house 
the first International Peace Conference not 
called together by any particular war. 





| In the Historic Ridder - zaal. 


IKE that of 1899, so the International 

Peace Conference of 1907 met at The 
| Hague. But the House-in-the-Wood, 
| hardly large enough for the representatives of 
| twenty -six nations in 1899, was certainly not 
large enough for those of the forty-five nations 
invited to this year’s conference. Accordingly, 
| the Dutch government provided that the con- 


gical perils. Again, of | 


Gothie hall, 
by the Count of Holland for his 
| knights. 

| It stands in the center of the city. 

| Imagine a splendid old hall, with 
high, pointed oaken roof, from 
which many electric chandeliers 
now depend. The floor space is 
occupied by a great number of 
| comfortable-locking, cloth-covered 
| benches. and desks. The white walls 
are swathed high up by rich Ori- 
ental rugs, and the walls are pierced 
here and there by square - set, 
| stained-glass windows. At the end 
of the hall rises the presidential tribune. Behind 
the hall are the committee-rooms, and behind, 
beneath and above it is a perfect rabbit-warren 
|of passages. Before and after each session the 
| building was searched from top to bottom, in 
order to insure the delegates’ safety and to! 


DAVIO 





preserve the secrecy of the sittings. | 
The delegates assembled on June | 


15th. Every man was in civil dress, 
the military and naval attachés 
having appropriately laid aside their 
uniforms in attending a Conference 
of Peace. From a corner of the 
press gallery, on the floor and 
bordering the main aisle, I could 
converse with my friends among 
the delegates as they arrived. 

Perhaps I was prejudiced, but 
no delegation seemed more dis- 
tinguished than the American. 
Certainly none has done better work in battling 
against inveterate and reactionary prejudices. 

Our delegation was headed by three ambas- 
sadors, the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, for six 
years ambassador to England; Gen. Horace 
Porter, another New Yorker, secretary to Gen- 
eral Grant during the Civil War, and recently 
American ambassador at Paris ; and Judge Rose 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, ex-president of the 
American Bar Association, a jurisconsult of 
peculiar eminence, a capital type of Southern 
courtesy, well realizing what one means when 
one says ‘‘a scholar and a gentleman.’’ 

Then there followed four ‘‘ministers pleni- 
| potentiary,’’ Dr. David Jayne Hill, our very 
}able and accomplished minister to Holland, 





ference should convene in the Ridder-zaal, a | 
built in the thirteenth century 





at Paris. In his opening address, the president 
called attention to our President’s services to 
peace in bringing about a close to the Russo- 
Japanese War, as did Jonkheer van Tets van 
Goudriaan, Dutch minister of foreign affairs, 
when he welcomed the delegates to Holland. 
Every one hoped for a word of welcome from 
| the queen herself. But she did notcome. Ter- 
haps she thought it more dignified and becoming 
to her rank to be absent. It seemed 
a pity. Had she been there, the 
occasion would have gained a needed 
note of humanity and dignity. 

In treating the various subjects of 
the program of The Hague Peace 
Conference of 1907, the procedure 
comprised their discussion by com- 
mittees or commissions, on which 
each country had representation. 
For instance, take the subject of 
mines. 

Until the Russo-Japanese War, 
the submarine contact mine was not 
extensively used. But after that war an appal- 
ling number of mines was found in the Gulf 
of Chihli, a menace to all peaceful navigation. 
| They had already wrought death and destruc- 
tion to much neutral life and commerce. 

As every one expected, since Japan had suf- 
fered specially by the license hitherto allowed 
in the placing of mines, the Japanese delegate 
on the particular commission having that sub- 
ject in charge proposed that all floating mines 
|should be prohibited, except those constructed 
so as to become innocuous quickly after sub- 
mersion, and that fixed mines should be limited 
to the immediate sphere of hostilities. 


HORACE 





| delegate’s. He would provide floating mines 
with apparatus to render them inoffensive an 


in the case of fixed mines, an hour 
after they became loose. 

Thereupon followed the most 
detailed proposal of all, that of the 
British delegate. 
hibit (1) the use of floating mines 
altogether and (2) the use of fixed 


less in breaking loose from their 


maintaining a commercial blockade, 
or (4) outside of a belligerent’s ter- 
ritorial waters; and (5) the laying 
of mines by belligerents without 
| giving notice to neutrals; and (6) at the end of 
|the war would enjoin upon belligerents the 
| communication to each other of all possible 
| information regarding the position of mines 
| which each may have laid along the coasts of 
the other; and (7) would demand of each bel- 
ligerent the least possible delay in removing 
the mines sown in its own territorial waters. 


J. HILL. 


Reporting on the First Subject. 


HESE provisions seemed to cover the 
iT subject pretty thoroughly ; but the keen- 

witted Lrazilian delegate offered an 
amendment to them that a state, in order to 
guarantee its own neutrality, should have the 
right to lay mines in its own territorial waters 
—just as a householder might chain a dog close 
to the house door to scare away thieves. 

When the committee or commission was ready 
to report its conclusions to the conference in full 
session, it was done by a reporter, who was 
invariably a particularly competent delegate. 


acted upon in plenary session was the adapta- 
| tion of the Red Cross regulations, as defined by 
the Geneva Convention of 1906. The reporter 


sor of international law at Paris, and the third 
of the three French ambassadors at the confer- 
ence, the other two being Monsieur Bourgeois, 
ex-prime minister of France, and Baron d’ Es- 
tournelles de Constant, a senator in the French 
parliament. 

The French delegation is distinguished beyond 
|} all others, for it is the only one whose three 





capital, the choice, I believe, would have | ex-president of the University of Rochester, ex- | ambassadors were also delegates to the First 


been universally approved, except by Rus- | assistant secretary of state, and the author of a | Hague Conference, and are now members of ‘The | 
But it was too much to | 


sian conservatives. 
expect that the Autocrat of all the Russias would | 
select the capital city of the most democratic | 
of all republics. There remained, therefore, 
Brussels and The Hague, the seats of the Belgian 
and Dutch governments. Brussels was quickly 
eliminated. Nicholas II did not wish to associ- | 
ate his name with that of Leopold IT. 

There remained The Hague. 


Tsar. In the first place, it is the seat of a 
monarchical form of government, and to that 
form the Russian ruler seems pledged. In the | 
second place, the sober, dignified, apparently | 


conservative parliamentary body at The Hague, | | 


the States General, is, I fancy, about the type | 
of Duma which the Emperor would like to see 
established at St. Petersburg. 
Emperor must admire the history of the Dutch. 
For no history of any European people is 
fuller of pluck, perseverance, resource and 
success. 

So the conference of 1899 met at The Hague, 


Holland’s royal residence. Fancy a clean, | 


charming city of a quarter-million people, yet 
occupying a position apparently below the level 
of the ocean. Great dikes keep out the North 


I am sure that | 
its selection was peculiarly agreeable to the | 


Finally, the | 


valuable ‘‘ History of Diplomacy’’ ; 
the forceful Hon. William I. Bu- 
chanan, ex-minister to Argentina 
‘and Panama, and delegate to two 
Pan-American congresses: Gen. 
George B. Davis, Judge-Advocate- 
| General of the army; and Admiral 
| Charles S. Sperry, president of the 
Naval War College. There was 
also a technical delegate, the learned 
| Dr. James Brown Scott, solicitor of 
the Department of State. 
| The delegation had an expert au 
| attaché in the person of Mr. Charles eas 
States Supreme Court. The secretary of the 
| delegation was Mr. Chandler Hale, a son of 
Senator Hale of Maine, and the assistant secre- 
| tary was Mr. Bailly-Blanchard of Louisiana, a 
good linguist, a quality increasingly necessary 
in all our representatives abroad, in proportion 
|}as American relations with the rest of the 
world have become increasingly complicated and 
important. 

As the Tsar had summoned the confer- 
ence, it was fitting that its presiding officer 
should be a Russian, Mr. Nelidoff, ambassador 





Henry Butler, the efficient reporter of the U nited | 


Hague Court. Professor Renault is 
an austere-looking man, 
years old. 
instinctively in the presence of a man 
who unites rock-like integrity to 
vast knowledge. 
a capital reporter of the commission 
on maritime warfare. 

It was his duty to report and 
explain to the full conference the 
decisions reached by that commis- 
sion, first on the adaptation of the 
principles of the Geneva Conven- 
tion, and second, concerning the 
establishment of an International Prize Court. 
Professor Renault’s task was comparatively 
light in explaining the additions made by this 
year’s conference to the Geneva regulations— 
those additions under which an aid society from 
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this court has been the question: Where and 
what are the laws to be applied? 


Monsieur Renault declared: ‘‘If conventions 


| or agreements exist, the court will follow the 
| terms of the conventions or agreements between 


was Mons. Louis Renault, the eminent profes- | 


sixty-four | 
In meeting him one feels | 


Such a man made | 





| Hague Conference. 
Then followed the second proposal, the Italian | 


hour after they had been placed in the sea, and | 


He would pro- | 


mines which did not become harm- | 


mgorings; (3) the use of mines in | 


the parties. Failing conventions or agreements, 
it will apply the rules of international law, and 
if rules generally recognized do not exist, the 
court will decide in accordance with the general 
principles of justice and equity.’’ 
Thus the court will make law. 
With Professor Renault, one may 
believe that the fear of the judges’ 
just judgments will be for belliger- 
ents the beginning of wisdom. 

In like manner, all the subjects 
on the program were discussed, 
reported, and finally decided. The 
result is that, like that of 1899, so 
the achievements of The Hague 
Conference of 1907 consist first of 
these final decisions, henceforth 
called, when signed by the heads of 
delegations, conventions or agreements. ‘These, 
in turn, will become an international treaty, as 
soon as ratified by the powers. 

Thirteen conventions result from this year’s 
conference, and several declarations or procla- 
mations. Chief among the latter is found the 
answer of the conference to that question: 
How may the burdens of militarism be lessened 
in time of peace? 

This year’s declaration is more emphatic than 
was that of 1899, for the conference proclaims 
that the necessity for a study of the question is 
more needed now than at the time of the First 
In truth, the burden of 
European armaments has risen by no less than 
three hundred and fifty million dollars during 
the eight years which have since elapsed. In 
this connection the British government’s offer 
at The Hague deserves chronicling; namely, 
its agreement annually to communicate to the 
powers who will do the same, its program of 
construction of new war-vessels and the esti- 
mates of expenditure thus entailed. 

As regards the conventions, one must note first 
of all, with satisfaction, the attention paid to 
the rights and duties of neutrals. 

Among other things the conference established 
(1) the inviolability of neutral territory, and (2) 
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| the right of asylum in that territory for prisoners 


For example, the first subject reported and | 


of war, (3) prohibited belligerents from sending 
troops or convoys through neutral territory, and 
(4) from forming bodies of combatants on that 
territory, and (5) from establishing wireless 
telegraph-stations therein,—as Russia did in 
China during the late war, to the exaspera- 
tion of both Chinese and Japanese,—(6) deci- 
ded on a limit to be placed on a belligerent’s 
opportunity to obtain provisions, (7) prohibited 
to belligerent war-ships any revictualing in 
neutral ports except to complete their normal 
supplies, or (8) the taking of fuel there except 
in order to reach the nearest port of their own 
country, or (9) the renewing of their fuel in a 
neutral port previously visited except after a 
period of three months. 

But, on her side, Russia had a grievance 
against Japan. She 
complained that hostili- 
ties had begun in 1904 
without a previous dec- 
laration of war. Yet 
this had been the cus- 
tom for two centuries 
and a half! 

The custom may now 
be changed, for the con- 
ference enjoined, first, 
that henceforth hostili- 
ties may not begin 
without a previous 
unequivocal notice, either in the form of a 
declaration of war or of an ultimatum with 
a conditional declaration; and, second, that a 
state of war must be notified without delay to 
the neutral powers, and may be given by wire. 

The conference did its best, I think, toanswer 
that other persistent question: How may war, 
once begun, be ameliorated ? 
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Forbidden Methods of Warfare. 


N land warfare general laws were decided 
upon, improved over those of 1899, which 
were themselves a great improvement over 


what had gone before. In particular, the confer- 
ence brought again to life the three declarations 


| Of 1899, which had lapsed five years thereafter, 





namely, prohibitions (1) against dropping pro- 
jectiles from balloons, (2) against diffusing dele- 
terious gases, and (3) against using expanding 
bullets. This time the declarations will not be 
limited by a five-year period, but are to last 
until the close of the Third Hague Conference. 

Furthermore, the conference of 1907 requires 
(4) indemnification by any belligerent who vio- 
lates its new laws, and (5) his responsibility for 


| all acts committed by persons forming part of his 


armed forces. ‘These last-named subjects take 
their place for the first time in international 


a neutral country may furnish assistance to one | legislation. 


| of the belligerents, the conditions governing the 


belligerent shipwrecked, wounded or sick who | 


are on neutral vessels, and the burial or crema- 
tion of the dead of belligerents. 

Much more explanation was necessary from 
the reporter regarding the International Prize 
Court, for the chief difficulty in establishing 


In sea-warfare rules the conference adopted, 
wherever possible, the rules governing land war- 
fare. In particular it decided (1) upon the period 
of grace to be granted to belligerent merchant- 
men in an enemy’s port at the outbreak of 
hostilities and (2) upon the transformation of 
merchantmen into war-ships. (3%) It prohibited 
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the employment of torpedoes which do not 
become inoffensive when they have missed their 
aim. (4) It prohibited the use of floating mines, 
except those constructed so as to become in- 
nocuous within an hour after having passed 
béyond human control; also the use of fixed 
mines which do not become innocuous after 
they have broken their moorings; also the use 
of mines laid off an enemy’s coast with the 
sole object of intercepting commercial naviga- 
tion; it commanded belligerents to codperate 
after the war for the removal of the mines which 
they have laid, and, in the interest of peaceful 
commerce, it commanded every power, whether 
belligerent or neutral, which lays mines, to fur- 
nish all possible information as to their location. 
(5) It prohibited the bombardment of unde- 
fended places. (6) It insisted upon the invio- 
lability of fishing-boats and (7) of the postal 
service. (8) It ratified the humanitarian recom- 
mendations of the Geneva Red Cross Con- 
ventions, and added others. (9) It provided 
for the humaner treatment of captured crews. 
(10) More important yet, because foreshadowing 
the larger issue of a more permanent general 
tribunal, it established an International Prize 
Court, in which unlimited right of appeal is 
given in cases where neutrals are concerned. 

As a reply to the third of those age-old ques- 
tions, How may disputes be settled without 
war? two Hague Conferences have now shown 
that a free discussion of international conditions 
lessens international tension as nothing else can 
do. International tension would be further 
lessened were future conferences to be automatic 
and held at stated intervals, as are the sessions 
of a parliament. The conference regrettably 
gratified only half that hope. It provided for 
the automatic recurrence of the conference 
within a like period of time to that which has 
elapsed between the former conferences. But, 
alas! it did not establish periodic conferences— 
a parliament. 

In the second place, The Hague Conferences 
have abundantly shown the necessity of longer 
and more adequate preparation by the delegates 
on the subjects of the program. That for the 
next conference ought to be prepared at least 
two years before the conference meets, by a 
general committee representing the signatory 
powers. ‘This plan, it is a satisfaction to say, 
was fully approved and adopted. 

In the third place, to make international 
justice sure, the present semidiplomatic Hague 
Court of Arbitration ought to be supplemented 
by a purely judicial body for the adjudgment, 
not of political disputes, but for those of a more 
juridical nature, to be decided by permanent 
judges, who shall not be allowed to occupy 
any other position, as is permitted to the present 
judges on The Hague list. 

A plan to establish such a court has been 
adopted by the conference, which, nevertheless, 
I am sorry to say, disagreed on the details as 
to the allotment of judges and the resultant 
constitution of the court. As soon, however, 
as these are determined by diplomacy, the new 
court will emerge into being. 

In the fourth place, many nations favor the 
framing of a general obligatory arbitration treaty 
to cover as many subjects as possible. In the 
period of time elapsing between the First and 
Second Hague Conferences, no less than thirty- 
three arbitration treaties were concluded. Now, 
what nations have done, two and two, should 
not they do all together? But here again the 
conference found itself unable with unanimity 
to accomplish more than merely to affirm the 
principle of obligatory arbitration, adding, how- 
ever, a statement of its belief that certain differ- 
ences are susceptible of being submitted without 
restriction to such arbitration. 

To its everlasting credit, however, the con- 
ference did adopt two definite conventions, 
tending directly to prevent war. One was a 
convention expanding the rules of procedure of 
the Commissions of Enquiry, established by 
The Hague Conference of 1899 for the peace- 
ful regulation of international disputes. The 
other covers an absolutely new subject—debt- 
collection. Henceforth, armed conflicts of purely 
pecuniary origin, caused by contractual debts 
claimed by the subjects or citizens of one country 
from the government of another, may be pro- 
hibited unless the debtor state shall refuse or 
pay no attention to an offer of arbitration as to 
the justice, amount, time limit and mode of 
collection of the debt and the security to be 
given, or if the debtor state, having accepted 
arbitration, shall obstruct the court or not con- 
form to its sentence. 

Favorable decisions on many subjects have 
thus been reached, and have been embodied in 
the conventions and declarations of the confer- 
ence. With these results, is it just to regard 
The Hague Conference of 1907 as a failure? 

Yet there were other results. Despite the 
occasional seemingly exasperating opposition of 
certain Latin-American delegates, not the least 
result of the conference has been the introduc- 
tion to the world of Central and South America. 
For to some of us a few Latin-American coun- 
tries were still hardly more than geographical 
expressions. ; 

The inerease of international knowledge and 
appreciation was evident not only with respect 
to these but to all nations, and was recorded by 
the conference itself in a statement unanimously 
passed at the last plenary sitting: 

‘*The states of the world, in working together 
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for four months, not only learned to know each 
other better by getting closer together, but de- 
veloped during this long collaboration high 
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an evil-smelling lamp. He was studying 

a map and making notes of his conclu- 
sions on a sheet of official blue foolscap, 
conclusions laborious and more than once con- 
tradictory. One thing alone was certain: they 
were in a tight corner. 

Yet, although the fate of the small detached 
force depended practically upon the results of 
this hour’s work, and although he was conscious 
of being by no means a brilliant strategist,—not 
one of those born leaders, to whom inspiration 
and glory come together in the emergency upon 
a flash of genius,—the colonel betrayed no par- 
ticular emotion, not even anxiety, as he bent 
over his papers. As a matter of fact, he did 
not intend to spend more time in wrestling with 
the hopeless problem than in working out the 
detail of a march in peace manceuvers ; he would 
turn in presently and get as long a sleep as 
possible against the morrow’s events. 

The big finger that traced the lines—so few 
of them and so unenlightening—had not a tremor 
in it. His dispositions were taken for the night ; 
all such entrenchments made as the lie of the | 
ground, the exhaustion of the men, the universal 
wet and blackness of the world about them 
would permit. With the sudden tropical fall of 
darkness, gun-fire from the surrounding hills 
had ceased. He anticipated no night attack— 
grimly believing, indeed, that they were too 
neatly trapped already to make 
it worth the enemy’s while to 
take the risk of such work— 
which means cold steel—when 
they could overwhelm the camp 
by fire and walk in comfortably. 
by daylight. But even for the 
improbable contingency he was 
prepared. 

The colonel’s conscience was 
not heavy with responsibility. 
He had been sent here. Here 
he was. Ordered to seize the 
pass and hold it, he had seized 
it, and meant to hold it. The 
blunder, if blunder it were, 
and its results, were none 
of his making. That was 
enough for him. He knew 
his men and they knew him. 
They would all do their best, 
—men can do no more,—and 
whatever the end might be, 
they would leave no dirty 
record behind them. 

So the colonel put by his 
map, cast a last look over 
his notes, and began to fold 
the sheet with the heavy care- 
fulness characteristic of him. 

The flap of the tent, which 
had been dropped against the 
chill moisture of the night, 
was flung violently back, and 
a young man stumbled in, his 
heavy-booted feet catching against 
each other in a palsied kind of way. 
The big man at the table glanced 
sharply round. There was only one 
who could thus unceremoniously ( 
enter upon him—his son. 

The lad was tall for his nineteen 
years, and slight; unlike his father 
in everything but his height, and 
with something spiritual at all 
times and sensitive about the beard- 
less. fair face, which the colonel 
never could have shown even in his 
most romantic moment of adoles- 
cence. He paused a moment at the table, 
swaying, staring down at his father and dash- 
ing drops of sweat or rain from his forehead, 
upon which the blond hair hung in dank 
streaks, 

**Pah!’’ cried the boy. 
stench !’” 

He flung himself down on the matting by 
the paraffin stove, as he spoke, and spread his 
fingers toward the hot iron. That stank, too; 
but he was mortally cold, his hands looked 
bloodless and shook as if with an ague; his 
teeth chattered. To himself it seemed as if every 
bone jarred against its neighbor. The father 
turned to his notes again with a shrug of the 
shoulders. His silence was good-humored, tol- 
erant; and, indeed, some tolerance was required. 

From the moment the lad had joined, not a 
week ago, he had not spared his father his 
opinion on the disappointing character, on the 
utter odiousness of modern warfare. The old 
man’s hours of glory in his son’s martial spirit, 
as he held it, had lasted but the span between 
his cable from England and his arrival at the 
front. But those had been filled with a pride 
that no achievement of his own had ever had 


‘*‘What a sickening 
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the power to awaken in him. He had grown 
loquacious on the subject, and the regiment had 
grown not a little tired of hearing about the boy. 

‘*Volunteered from Oxford, the scamp! ‘Took 
his old dad’s leave for granted, and off he goes 
—afraid of being thwarted! The. youngest in 
the varsity to volunteer, begad! No holding 
him—a chip of the old block !’”’ 

The name cleaved. Even before he had joined, 
the colonel’s son had begun to be known as 
the ‘‘Chip,’’ and the beloved colonel himself 
as the ‘‘Old Block.’’ 

When the Chip of the Old Block duly arrived 
up-country, the senior subaltern, after a short 
interview, described him disgustedly as quite 
‘the chippiest chappy’’ he had ever met. 

‘*The sort of fresher they give commissions 
to nowadays, the sort of cub one expects from 
the militia!’’? growled the major, who was an 
old bachelor, and had been the nearest recipient 
by hierarchy of the colonel’s paternal eloquence. 

What romantic visions of patriotism in action 
had floated in the dreamy undergraduate’s 
brain, what stirring pictures of the pride, the 
| pomp and circumstance of glorious war! He 


had started and travelled with a few other 


greenhorns as enthusiastic and ingenuous as 
himself. And they had talked each other into 
that state of exalted illusion which belongs by 
right to youth. 

The first week of marching, digging, camping, 
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THE BOY, GULPING HIS HOT COFFEE, LISTENING IN SILENCE, 
UNDERSTOOD— UNDERSTOOD TO THE VERY HEART'S CORE. 


marching, digging and camping again, had 
quickly disposed of the youngest subaltern’s 
picturesque conceptions. Fresh from college 
refinement, physical and intellectual; over-fas- 
tidious in every fiber of an artistic, inarticulately 
poetic nature, every new experience had brought 
a new revulsion. And he had not been chary 
of speech. After the manner of the latter-day 
generation, he showed no diffidence in expressing 
his opinions to his seniors. 

It all seemed to him equally sordid, brutal 
and useless. He hated to be one of a set of 
mud-colored wretches crawling about upon a 
mud-colored country, striving for the possession 
of mud-colored peaks, with an enemy never 
nearer than the horizon. 

He hated the march, he hated the rest, the 
camp with its litter of tins, its ugliness, its 
squalor, its smells; the men, their hideous 
language, their stolidity, their callousness; the 
officers, their elementary jokes, their prejudices, 
their clannish selfishness. Even his father’s 
every-day good humor was a keen irritation. 

And where was the magnificent excitement 
of battle? 
enemy. 


This was the | 
shot at by invisible foes, not even by soldiers, 
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strange in that; none of them had. They were 
but by some ragged, bearded clodhopper or 
other who took his aim out of a mole-hole 
or between two boulders. Shot like a landlord 
on an Irish bog—that was what it came to! 

Where were the colors,—rallying-posts of 
heroes,—symbols of all that is beautiful and 
sacred in patriotism, tradition and comradeship? 
The colors, the sight of which, riddled, torn, 
faded, had so often brought the tears to his eyes 
as they hung over regimental marbles in some 
dim-aisled church at home! Where was the 
beat of drums that should send the blood leaping 
in the veins and the feet of men marching to 
death as to the rhythm of a dance; where the 
blare of music that is as the glory of bloodshed ; 
where the flash of drawn steel, the cheer, the 
charge shoulder to shoulder, officer and man 
together to uphold the name of the old country ? 
Above all, where was the soldier’s red? 

Naturally, he got well snubbed for his rhetoric. 
And he would be drawn out, ever and anon, 
for this purpose, to the languid amusement of 
the mess. The men laughed at him among 
themselves, and wondered the colonel ‘‘didn’t 
send ’im ’ome to learn sense.’’ 

There was but one person in the whole force 
with whom the Chip found sympathy, and 
that was Kelly, the colonel’s old soldier-servant, 
who had served the latter, ‘‘man and boy,’”’ 
some thirty years. 

Conservative as the Irish are at heart, Kelly 
had an unutterable contempt for the modern 
as compared with good old days of soldiering. 

** Deed, thin, it’s true for ye, sorr, an’ we’re 
a dirty-looking lot in this khaki. Sure, it’s no 
wonder the inemy don’t think much of us, 
when it’s no better than thimselves we are.: 
A sight of the grand ould red line now, and 
the blasht of the ould band—that’s what would 
put the terror into them an’ the heart of glory 
intous! You should have seen your dad, Master 
Ted, in all them other campaigns of his. Be- 


| gorra, in his proper soldier’s red, he couldn’t 


have lost a battle if he’d tried! Ah, sure, they 
don’t know what to be at nowadays !’’ 

As for the colonel, after his first disappoint- 
ment, he merely showed an imperturbable indul- 
gent contempt for his boy’s nonsense, of which, 
he felt sure, the first action would make an end. 

“I never held much with that university 
business myself,’”? he confided to the major. 
**But he had set his heart on it. Well, well, 
a little bit of roughing will knock the fads out 
of him in no time. The lad has stuff in him.’’ 

And if the colonel prided himself on anything, 
it was on being a judge of soldiers’ stuff. 

So, this night, the flicker of uneasiness caused 
for a moment by the sight of his son’s pale and 
streaming face passed from his mind. 
**Precious tight corner we’re in, my lad,’’ 
he said. ‘‘You’ll see a bit of fight 
in the morning, or my name’s not 
John. Beastly country—and not sur- 
veyed, at that! Such a set of maps 
they’ve given us! ‘Tell you the truth, 
haven’t a notion where we are, on 
that map. But our friends yonder 
know every foot of the ground! 
Pitch-black outside, ain’t it? And 
cold, eh?”? Here a chuckle. ‘‘It 
will be warm enough all round before 
sunrise !’? 

The colonel, over his shoulder, 
looked at the crouching figure by the 
stove. Its muteness had begun to 
strike him, for the Chip was elo- 
quent enough, as a rule. Then, 
suddenly, he rose. He had heard 
the chattering teeth. 

‘‘Just been relieved from outpost, 
haven’t you? Touch of the cold, eh?’’ said he, 
in an altered voice, coming across the tent. 

The boy, his knees drawn up to his face, his 
hands clasped round his mud-plastered puttees, 
did not look up. As a matter of fact, had he 
spoken, he must have burst into shrill sobs. 
As the shudder came on again, the colonel 
stooped and slipped a finger upon his wrist. 
The skin was damp, the pulse low. There 
was no fever here. 

The old man suddenly straightened himself; 
his gray hair bristled. ‘‘It’s funk!’’ said a 
voice within him. 

He stood for a moment reflecting, with an 
intensity of concentration that the precarious 
position of his little force had failed to evoke. 

Convulsive shuddering again shook the lad. 

‘*I’m not going on with this!’’ he cried, ina 
high-pitched, hysterical voice. ‘‘I’ve had enough 
of this! I’m sick of it! If you want to know, 
I can’t stand it! I can’t stand it! There 
was a man cut in two by a shell. We came 
upon it at the outposts. Ugh! It’s disgusting! 
It’s not human! I must get out of this —’’ 

The outburst came to an abrupt end. All at 
once the enormity of what he had been saying 
rose before his mind, and he sat still, breathless, 
unable to raise his eyes, waiting for the blow. 
Only once or twice in his life had he known 
his father angry; but then that anger had been 
as a blizzard — devastating. Behind the old 
man’s methodical, every-day temper, there ex- 
isted, his son knew, an iron pride both of pro- 
fession and of race. 

There was a long pause. Suddenly through 
the clamor of his hammering pulses, he heard 
the colonel’s voice, strangely unchanged : 

“Getting warm again, eh? Well, now, look 
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here, lad, you’re just going to throw yourself 
on that couch of mine over there—and off to 
sleep with you. Nota word, now! Oh, yes, 
you’ll sleep right enough as soon as you put 
your head down and you get the blanket’s 
warmth into your bones. I’ve got a bit of a 
job for you in the morning, and it will take 
you all you know.”’ His big hands were under 
the young man’s armpits. He pushed him 
tuward the couch. 

‘“‘Down with you!’’ he said, and covered him 
up with a fur rug. 

‘*May I have a word with you, sorr?”’ It 
was Kelly. He had crept into the tent and stood 
before the colonel, shifting his weight from one 
foot to the other, in a hesitating way, very 
different from his usual self-confident, old-style 
smartness. 

‘*What is it?’’ 

The colonel raised a haggard face. His tone 
was not encouraging. Kelly cast a look at the 
long form on the camp-bed, all concealed under 
the rug but for a wisp of fair hair. The 
silence was marked by the heavy, regular 
breathing of the exhausted sleeper. 

**You’ve got him there, I see, sorr,’’ said the 
man. He grinned senselessly, cleared his throat, 
and took a step nearer. ‘‘It’s about him I 
want to speak,’’ he went on, in a husky 
whisper. ‘‘He’s had about as much as he can 
stand. I’ve been watching him, sorr. And 
I’ve heard the men talk. Get him into the 
hospital tent before the scrimmage begins to- 
morrow! It wouldn’t be stritchin’ much of a 
point to say he’s sick, sorr.’’ 

The colonel’s little eyes were fixed steadily 
on his old servant’s face. ‘The man suddenly 
faltered and made an irrelevant salute. ‘Then 
the colonel folded the piece of paper on which 
he had been writing, and tapped it softly with 
his forefinger. 

**In a few hours, at daybreak, my son is going 
to get through the enemy’s lines with this 
despatch. You know the ways of the country 
as wellasany. You-‘ean go with him, Kelly. 
Saddle Bess for him. You take the chestnut.’’ 

The shrewd, dirty, ill-shaved face of the man 
puckered into swift amazement, swift under- 
standing, awe. ‘The remonstrance on his lip 
died under the chief’s unrelenting eye. He drew 
himself up and saluted magnificently, turned 
with smartness, and went out. Had he not been 
sent to death with his colonel’s only son? 

But outside he stopped, his mouth wide open 
upon the mighty breath of his emotion. 

‘*It’s kill or cure!’’ He gave a sound between 
a sob and a laugh. ‘‘Sure, but the colonel’s 
the terrible man !’’ 

The boy awoke with a start. His father 
stood by the couch with a steaming tin of coffee 
in his hand. ‘The flap of the tent was flung 
back, and a fresh, clean breeze swept in upon 
him, mingling with the fragrance of the brew. 
‘The wet night had been followed by a fair dawn. 

‘‘Hurry, lad!’’ said the colonel. 

He sat on the edge of the camp-bed, and 
without preamble, gave the boy his instructions. 
It was to be a desperate deed in a desperate 
situation. So much was made clear; but there 
was not a word beyond the necessary. The 
boy, gulping his hot coffee, listening in silence, 
understood—understood to the very heart’s core. 

It seemed to him, presently, as he stepped 
out of the tent, that last night’s horrors had 
been but some evil dream, now left behind in 
that deep sleep. The sky was growing blue; 
there was that renewed spirituality in the air 
which is the secret of the dawn and of the hills. 
As the Chip felt the brave horse-flesh stir 
between his knees, his soul suddenly leaped. 
Here was something like his vision at last— 
something like romance, even in khaki! 

The camp was beginning to awake as he and 
Kelly picked their way between the tent-ropes. 
The colonel stood watching them go, framed in 
the dark opening of his tent; and the boy, 
looking back at him suddenly, waved his hand 
and smiled. The colonel nodded back and went 
in. Kelly rode behind his young master, with 
a face of deep solemnity. On the great rolling 
hills all round there lay a wonderful silence— 
ominous, it seemed, to the little camp. 

Before the sun was up, every available 
man was in the trenches; and the preparation 
for the inevitable attack was resumed steadily. 
The colonel was everywhere. The news had 
already spread that the Old Block had sent his 
Chip on a forlorn hope. No one dared address 
him a superfluous word. 

The morning wore on; still there was peace 
about them. And by and by it became clear 
that something had scared the enemy from his 
strong points of vantage, and there would be no 
attack, after all. Far off, in the rear and on 
the flank, the hills reverberated to the thunder 
of guns. A long running fight had begun some- 
where miles away; and the echoes of it arose 
like those of a storm circling round in the dis- 
tance. Later came flash signals, with orders 
to maintain the position. It was gradually 
realized that the task allotted to the little force 
had been fulfilled successfully. 

The colonel went back to his tent and dropped 
the flap. Then not even the major would take 


it upon himself to go and ask for further orders. | 


; The noonday sun was baking the night’s mud 
into flakes; the men’s feet were pounding the 
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flakes into dust again; the camp was blinded | But before we had gone much of a way, we | to the gages. He gave one look, and his copper 
with light, when some one pulled aside the | dropped straight into another set—a score of | face turned a mottled gray. He jumped for the 
canvas and entered the shade of the tent. It|them. They shot our horses on us. We hadn’t 


was Kelly again. 


a chance. But he wouldn’t hands up—not he! 


He was reeling; his open tunic was a mass | He let fly at the first of them. Even then, 
of mud and blood; his face was indescribably | seein’ it was a boy,—nothing but a boy,—they 


begrimed, his gray head bare. Along his temple 
ran the furrow plowed by a grazing bullet, and 
the blood trickling from it had congealed in 
black streaks down his neck. 

The colonel sprang up suddenly, and stood, 


his great chest flung forward, his head erect, as | 
|}me. They thought we was both dead! 


he might have stood before his sovereign. 

Kelly began to speak. His dry tongue and 
throat creaked horribly ; ever and anon he drew 
the back of his hand across his cracked and 
bleeding lips. 

‘*T’ve brought him back, sorr. The inemy’s 
got your despatch. And in any case, it was no 
use. For sure, it was packing that they were 
already. I was for coming back to report it, 
but he wouldn’t, not a foot of him—so on we 
went. We dodged a party here, a party there. 


A IPAD ON THE 
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inside the fire-door, Ziba Wes- 
ton, engineer of the felt-mill, 
poured a cup of Rio, black and 
steaming. He sipped it reflectively, 
rubbing his bald forehead with a 


(FY ins his dinner-pail bubbling 








| shouted him again to surrender. Ah, sorr, you 


should have heard him! Surrender!’’ ‘The 


| man gave a ghastly kind of laugh. 


**But then I got this crack that stretched me. 
An’ when I camé to myself we were alone with 
the dead horses. An’ he was lying on top of 


**He is badly hit, but he’ll live, sorr, he’ll 
live yet, and we’ll be proud of him! It is 
the heart of a hero he has! I carried him 
back, and he’s in the meejor’s tint beyant. 
Come an’ look at him, sorr. Were ye doubtin’ 
him?’’ A white line began slowly to divide 
the grimy cheek; the man brusquely flung his 
tattered sleeve across his eyes. ‘“‘Oh, we’ll 


pull him through, niver fear! But come an’ | 


look! He lies all in his soldier’s red, sorr !’’ 


ea TIN LY. 7 OLMAN 
i> , 
| for I had the safety-valves set to 
blow off at a hundred. We had 
to run well up to that to get power 
enough for the factory. 


**T stepped into the engine-room. 
In the bend of the pipe from the 





smutty forefinger, as he gazed into the shimmer | boiler was a ‘bleeder’ to carry off the condensa- 


over the coals. 

*‘Not one man in a hundred,’’ said he, 
‘‘knows the tremendous power bottled up in an 
ordinary boiler. In one way it’s 
more dangerous than powder ; for 
that needs something to set it off, 
while steam stands always ready to 
take advantage of any weakness. 

‘In the early fall of 1883 I was 
engineer at a corn-cannery in a 
small central Maine town. My 
fireman was Joe Soccabasin, a half- 
Indian, who had come to the place 
to pitch on the local nine, and had 
been stranded there when the team 
went to pieces. Joe was green at 
firing, but strong and quick; he 
soon learned to handle a coal-shovel 
as well as he did a baseball bat. 

‘*The fire-room was in one end 
of the factory, and the boiler-shed 
ran out behind it at right angles. 
The stairs to the second story were 
outside. To reach the top the 
workers had to pass right over 
the fire-room. 

“*I can see those rusty boilers 
now, two twenty-foot locomotive 
shells, old ‘nineteen hundreds,’ 
with safety-valves topping the 
steam-domes. Eighteen years on 
the railroad and five in the factory 
had left them in bad shape. 

“‘The most popular man about 
the shop was a red-faced sealer 
weighing over two hundred 
pounds. His name was Duches- 
ney, but everybody called him 
‘Uncle Duke.’ I’ve never seen a 
smarter man with a soldering-iron ; 
and all the time he was working, 
his tongue went as fast as his 
hands. It was a dull ten minutes 
that he didn’t raise a laugh at 
somebody else’s expense. Uncle Duke soon 
discovered that Joe knew more about in-shoots 
than he did about boilers; also that he had a 
great dread of explosions. Here was a good 
chance for a practical joke. One morning he 
sealed up an empty tin, and threw it into the 
fire-box when the Indian wasn’t looking. Soon 
the hot air in the can blew out one end. Joe 
was badly frightened. He dropped his shovel 
and ran out, shouting: 

** *The boiler’s burst! The boiler’s burst!’ 

**It took me some time to get him near the 
fires again. Uncle Duke didn’t let him forget 
it. Now and then, as he passed the door, he’d 
stick his head in and chuckle: 

** *Boiler hasn’t bust this morning, has it?’ 

*‘Joe’s black eyes would snap, but he’d 
keep on shoveling coal. 


‘*The second Monday in September I sprained | 
my ankle, and had to turn the plant over to} 


my fireman for two or three days. I worried 
some as I lay in my boarding-house, but 
matters seemed to go on all right. 

**Thursday morning my ankle was better, so 
I hobbled down to the shop to see how Joe was 


“WE WORKED LIKE BEAVERS,.. 





tion. Out of this wavered the blue, dry steam, 
hissing shrilly. 
‘*On I passed into the factory, where six big 
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TO HIS YELLS FOR HELP." 


square steam ‘cookers’ were sizzling. Every 
minute I expected to hear the boiler blow off 
with a roar; for with that fire the pressure 
must soon reach a hundred. But I listened in 
vain. At last I went up to the second story, 
where fifteen or twenty men and boys were 
soldering cans. Uncle Duke’s bench was near 
a window at the farther end. 

“The room was full of fun. Uncle Duke 
had appeared that morning in a new pair of 
trousers striped black and white. Everybody 
was joking him, and he was giving back a little 


| better than he got. 


**T looked down from a rear window on the 
flat gravel roof of the boiler-shed. In the 
middle was a sag more than a foot deep. A 
rafter had evidently given way. Suddenly I 
felt weak and shaky; that hollow must be 
pretty nearly over the safety-valves! What if 
the roof was holding them down so that the 
boilers could not blow off ! 

“It wouldn’t do to start a panic among the 
workers. My first duty was to see that the steam 
didn’t get above a hundred. 

**"No man with so bad a sprain ever made 


getting along. Under the husking-sheds a lively | quicker time down a flight of stairs. I danced 
crowd, men, women and children, were strip- | into the boiler-room; the gage-needles stood at 
ping the big piles of ears stacked up by the | one hundred and five! 


farmers’ wagons. Inside the building both floors 
were running at full blast. It was the busiest 


day of the season; there were more than a/| 


hundred people about the plant. 

**Joe was hustling back and forth between 
the boilers and the engine, as if he was running 
bases. I peeped at the gages; the needles 
were teetering between ninety and ninety-five. 
The old boilers were pretty near their limit, 


**Leaning a short ladder against one boiler, I 
climbed the rounds, until I could see over its 
top. <A rafter lay directly across the safety- 
valves; they wouldn’t have blown off at a 
thousand pounds! 

‘* Perhaps my knees didn’t wabble as I 


backed down that ladder, yelling for Joe! In | 


he ran from the engine-room. 
***Haul your fires, quick !’ I shouted, pointing 


PAYING NO ATTENTION 


lever which turns the grate over and pulled it 
toward him. ‘The two-foot bed of hot coals 
| clattered into the ash-pan. 

“I hurried out through the engine-room. 
Everybody must get away from the factory at 
once. I shouted at the top of my lungs: 
| ‘** “The boiler may burst any minute! Out 
of this for your lives!’ 

**You can believe there was a stampede. 
The workers dropped everything, and scuttled 
| from the shop and sheds, some so badly fright- 
ened that they screamed, others so much worse 
frightened that they couldn’ t. 

“*I limped back into the boiler-room. Boys 
and men in the second story were rushing helter- 
skelter for the stairs. Crack! went a floor 
| board. For a minute I feared the whole crowd 
was coming through on our heads, Then | 
heard them shuffling down the steps outside. 

**Just as I thought that all were out 1 heard 
| heavy feet running above. Uncle Duke had at 
| first thought of jumping from a window, but 
| had changed his mind on seeing the way to the 
| stairs clear at last. He came-on the jump, 
| landed on the cracked board, and smashed 
through. The floor caught him under the arm- 
pits, and there he hung, kicking and yelling: 

***O boys, get me out! Take me down 
before the boiler busts !’ 

‘If it hadn’t been for him, Joe and I would 

have run that minute, for we held our lives in 
our hands. But we couldn’t leave him hanging 
there helpless, so we began to rake out the fires 
on the bricks. I had forgotten all about my 
| sprained ankle. 

“*The ceiling was ten feet high, and Uncle 
Duke dangled right over the hearth, his heels 
on a level with our heads. We worked like 
beavers, dodging his kicking legs, and paying 
|no attention to his yells for help. It would 
have taken several minutes to extri- 
cate him, and by that time probably 
either the boilers would have burst 
or the danger would be over. 

**The needles climbed—one hun- 
dred and six—seven—eight— would 
they never stop! A boiler, like a 
chain, is no stronger than its weak- 
est spot, and at any second some 
rusted plate might give way. All 
this time Uncle Duke was yelling 
the bluest kind of murder, and 
kicking his striped legs back and 
forth. 

**We hoed out the ash-pans until 
the hearth was piled with glowing 
coals. ‘The heat and gas came up 
round Uncle Duke, frightening him 
half out of his wits. He began to 
kick and yell worse than ever: 

***Help! Murder! Help! I’m 
roasting to death !’ 

** *Keep quiet, Uncle Duke, keep 
quiet!’ I shouted. ‘We'll get you 
down in a little while.’ 

**But that didn’t comfort him. 
The embers were too hot. ‘No! 
no!’ he screamed. ‘Don’t wait! 
I’m afire already. I’ll be burned to 
a crisp in five minutes!’ 

**It was no use trying to console 
him; sol gaveitup. By this time 
we had the ash-pans clear. We 
grabbed shovels, and began to carry 
the coals out into the yard. I looked 
at one of the gages; it had dropped 
toa hundred and seven! The boilers 
were beginning to cool off. But the 
danger was by no means over. 

‘As Joe backed away from the 
hearth with a heaping shovel, one 
of Uncle Duke’s shoes caught him under the 
ear just hard enough to stir his temper and 
| spill the coals over the wood floor. We had a 
| lively time getting them off the dry boards. 

**Joe’s head was twinging from the kick, 
and the Indian in him flared up. He slapped 
Uncle Duke two or three times with the flat 
of his shovel. 

***P’r’aps you like to put ’nother tin in the 
fire-box now,’ said he. Then he dropped his 
shovel and started for the door. 

***Joe! Joel’ I cried; but he wouldn’t stop, 

‘*T began to work harder than ever. Only a 
| small heap of embers was left, when suddenly 
| the flames burst up through a crack in the 
| floor. One of the red-hot coals had started a 
fire under the building. 

‘*The old shop was dry as tinder. I could 
| never put that fireoutalone. Uncle Duke would 
| surely be burned to death, for he was wedged so 
tightly that the factory would be blazing before | 
could cut him clear with my pocket-knife. What 
should Ido? I felt angry and bitter against Joe 
for deserting me just when I needed him most. 

‘*A figure darkened the door. Joe had come 
back. In his hand was a chisel. He had not 
|intended to abandon Uncle Duke, but had 
|simply gone after something to cut away the 
| floor to get him down. He wasa ‘white’ Indian. 

‘*Together we fought out the fire. Soon the 
| coals were all in the yard, and the gages began 
to drop rapidly. We went up-stairs, cut through 
| the boards, and freed Uncle Duke. ‘Then the 
three of us made tracks for the road. 

**It was half an hour before I came back. 
| By that time the gages stood below fifty, and all 
| danger was over.’’ 
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PONCE DE LEON. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


| Sher in time of sorrow and anxiety the lady 
with the bank-account affords merriment. 
During a recent run on a New York bank a 
fair depositor, after waiting fourteen hours in 
line, found that she had overdrawn her account. 
ie improvements have their dangers. A 

man whose barn is lighted by electricity 
attempted to pull what he thought was the cord 
which turns on the current. Instead, he pulled 
a mule’s tail. A great light dawned on him 
very suddenly. 


Minot boasts a new society, ‘‘The United 
Veterans of the Civil War,’’ made up of 
Union and Confederate soldiers. Missouri was 
on the border-land between North and South, 
and ‘‘brother against brother’? was more than 
a figure of speech. The Missouri society may 
lead to a united grand army of blue and gray. 
New York City promises to spend more money 

to run the municipal government next year 
than the entire budget of the Empire of Japan, 
aside from interest on the war debt. The 
publie schools of New York cost more than 
the Japanese army and navy combined. The 
comparison does not necessarily imply extrava- 
gance in New York or poverty in Japan. It is 
simply an interesting fact. 


ptnaren Sones Meyer’s order in regard 
to the disposition of souvenir postal cards 
which reach the dead-letter office is a source 
of happiness to thousands of unfortunate chil- 
dren. The cards, instead of being destroyed, 
are now sent to the orphan asylums and chil- 
dren’s homes and hospitals in Washington, 
where they give a delight which even the in- 
tended recipient might not have felt. 


p= de Leén, even though he did not discover 
the spring of perpetual youth in Florida, 
will find his final resting-place there, if the 
Florida Legislature has its way. That body has 
taken steps to secure a removal of the remains 
of the adventurous explorer from the Church of 
San José, in San Juan, Porto Rico, to the 
United States. The governor of the state has 
asked the governor of Porto Rico to codperate 
with the committee which is to go to San Juan 
after the coffin. 


| wr simultaneously with the resurvey of the 
Alaskan boundary, which deprives Canada 
of a strip of land, news comes from Ottawa 
that as a result of the explorations of Captain 
Bernier in the arctic, a total area of at least 
five hundred thonsand square miles is claimed 
for Canada. It would be rash to say that a 
narrow strip of the Alaskan gold-fields is worth 
hundreds of square miles of arctic islands when 
one recalls the flippant remarks made, not many 
years ago, about the worthlessness of Alaska. 
aron Fairfax of Cameron, otherwise Albert 
Kirby Fairfax of New York, has lately 
applied for naturalization as a British subject. 
He is the twelfth Baron Fairfax, and is a de- 
seendant of the sixth baron, who came to 
America and settled in Virginia. The mother 
of the present baron, described in the peerages 
as Lady Fairfax of Cameron, lives in Prince 
George County, Maryland. The baron, being 
only a peer of Scotland, will not have a seat 
in the House of Lords. Sixteen Scotch peers, 
who are not also peers of the United Kingdom, 
are chosen by their fellow peers as members 
of the House of Lords. 
T° older graduates of American colleges, and 
to most adults who have not been to college, 
the solemnity of the undergraduate youngster 
is naively funny. One college paper, in such 
bitter style as might be appropriate to some 
mighty moral or political issue, chastises the 
entire undergraduate body for not turning out 
to cheer the football-team at practice. AJl other 
practice, say at penmanship or the piano, can 
be carried on by the practicers with the requi- 
site tools. Football, apparently, cannot be 
learned except in presence of a mob. Another 
college paper gravely protests against the fresh- 
men’s increasing habit of walking on the 
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THE YOUTH’S 
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prohibited side of a certain street, and declares 
college customs to be a sacred tradition, to be 
reverently observed by each young batch of 
collegians. as 
| Ngan but exceedingly impressive memorial 

service was that which stopped every wheel 
on every Chicago, Burlington & Quincy locomo- 
tive and car for five minutes, during the funeral 
of Charles E. Perkins, a former president of the 
road. Precisely at three o’clack all trains, no 
| matter where they were, came to a standstill, 
and remained motionless until five minutes past 
three. Work of every kind was also suspended 
in every office of the company. The man 
thus honored, in a way which he would prob- 
ably have appreciated more than any other, 
was a rich man who had worked his way 
up from the lowest round of the ladder 
by means which disarmed enemies and made 
friends, and his honor was more to him than 
his money. When a bank in which he was 
a shareholder and director was in trouble, 
—a trouble known to him, but not to the 
depositors,—he came to the rescue with his 
whole fortune. Although his legal liability 
was only twenty thousand dollars, he poured 
in a million, and suffered heavy losses for the 
sake of saving small depositors, who, before 
he died, never even knew that they had been 
saved. Such a man deserves well of his country. 
It is fitting that the wheels should stop for a 
little space when he goes out. 


* © 


LITTLE TEACHERS. 


God hath His small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 
J. G. Whittier. 
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THE THIRD TERM. 


n the American government, as in all others, 
| a large part of what is recognized as right 

practice is defined by unwritten laws. One 
of the principles which have been established 
by custom outside of the Constitution is the 
ineligibility for reélection of a President who 
has served for more than one term. 

The custom of limiting to eight years the 
ineumbency of each individual in the presi- 
dential chair may at any time be broken. The 
law allows it; logic does not forbid it. But 
the election of any man to more than eight 
years’ service would mean the overturning of a 
great weight of precedent. 

Washington established the precedent by his 
own action in retiring at the end of two terms, 
and his successors, for more than seventy-five 
years, acquiesced in it. 

Lincoln, as likely as any man to carry the 
country three times, did not live to refuse or 
accept the test. Grant came nearest of all, 
perhaps, to breaking the tradition. He did not 
want a third term, but the fear that he might 
be persuaded to run led to the introduction 
of a resolution in Congress, which was passed 
by a majority of more than twelve to one, that 
“‘the precedent established by Washington and 
other Presidents of the United States, in retiring 
from the presidential office after their second 
term, has become, by universal concurrence, a 
part of our republican system of government, and 
that any departure from this time-honored cus- 
tom would be unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught 
with peril to our free institutions.’’ 

Yet Grant was candidate for nomination again 
in 1880, and received in the Republican conven- 
tion more votes than any other except Garfield. 

The Democratic platform of 1896 contained a 
clause against the third term. McKinley would 
not have accepted a third term, and Mr. Roose- 
velt has declared that he will not be candidate 


again. 
® ® 


CHRISTIAN DUTY TOWARD CHINA. 


ince January, 1902, more sweeping changes 

have taken place in China than have been 

enacted in any other country in the pre- 
vious thirty or forty years, and to-day China 
is the scene of the most important movement 
in the world. 

This great empire, with its hundreds of mil- 
lions of population, is awakening to the necessity 
of joining in the procession of modern progress. 
It is not a political but a social awakening, 
which will result in the reconstruction of the 
customs of centuries. 

Western civilization has been examined, and 
pronounced good. A commission that examined 
the constitutional systems of Europe and Amer- 
ica has recommended that a constitution be 
framed for China, and officers are engaged in 
drafting such a document. Plans are forming 
for opening universities of Western learning in 
all parts of the empire, and schools for girls 
are being established. More significant than all 
other changes is the new spirit which leads 
the Chinese to determine to manage their own 
affairs. They are canceling foreign concessions 
as fast as possible, and taking over the man- 
agement of the railroads and the mines, with 
the evident determination that China is to be 
developed by and for the Chinese. 

But in the transition state teachers are needed. 
Japan has seen the opportunity, and Japanese, 
trained in Europe, are instructing the Chinese 
youth. Japan and China are Asiatic and non- 
Christian. Captain Mahan has more than once 
called attention to the peril to the rest of the 








world that lies in the acquirement by the millions 
of China and Japan of the arts and education 
of the West; and the missionary societies of 
England and America are calling upon the 
public to assist in sending Christian teachers to 
China to fill places in the new schools and to 
train the youth in the moral principles of Chris- 
tian civilization. They hope that the power of 
the mighty empire, when once developed, may 
be used in a civilized manner, instead of for 
the gratification of a lust for the possessions of 
the rest of the world. 

That the Chinese themselves are not unwilling 
to accept Christian teachers is shown by the 
discussion in their newspapers of proposals to 
make Christianity the national religion, and 
by the indorsement of the plan by Buddhist 
priests. 

* © 


PANAMA CANAL. 


She leads the sea through hills of Darien, 
And brings the east and west to every door. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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A THOUSAND FEMININE “A. B.’S.” 


hat would Doctor Johnson have said if 
W he could have foreseen that within 

two hundred years of his time those 
whom he aptly characterized as ‘‘wretched 
unidea’d girls’’ would develop to the point 
where they could gather in a single city nearly 
a thousand of their sex, each of whom bore 
the time-honored degree of bachelor of arts? 

If the gruff old critic could have been in 
Boston at the recent assembly of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz, he must have 
amended his savage comparison of a woman’s 
preaching to a dog’s walking on its hind legs 
—not well done, but surprising in that it 
should be done at all. For these learned ladies 
spoke well, presided with dignity and fairness, 
debated with courtesy, and got through a vast 
deal of business and pleasure in the week of 
their meeting. 

The association comprises the women gradu- 
ates of twenty-five selected colleges. It numbers 
thirty-six branches and about thirty-five hun- 
dred members. It has an interest in every 
problem of education and sociology, and is full 
of a warm good-fellowship. 

The subjects of discussion at this twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the association were numer- 
ous; but two facts in regard to the meetings 
struck an impartial observer. First, the women 
were not anxious to do all the talking them- 
selves. They called to their platform a large 
number of men wise in counsel, who gave of 
their very best to the large audiences, of whom 
certainly nine-tenths -were alumne. 

In the second place, the note of the meeting 
was in great contrast to the radicalism which 
marked similar conferences ten years ago. The 
conservative woman had her say and won her 
praise. ‘The educated wife and mother was 
recognized as the finest product of civilization. 
The teacher—the foster-mother of society—was 
given the glory too often denied her. 

In short, there was good cheer in these alumnee 
meetings for every girl who wants discipline 
and knowledge just that she may use them to 
make herself a better daughter, friend, wife 
and mother, and an uplifting and regenerating 
social force, in whatever station it has pleased 


God to call her. 
*® & 


AN AVERTED STRIKE. 


y tactfulness and wise concessions on both 
B sides, a threatened strike of railroad em- 

‘ ployés in Great Britain, which would 
have been little less than a great national dis- 
aster, has happily been averted. 

For several months the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants has been trying to secure 
from the railroads a list of concessions, among 
which were shorter hours and higher pay. By 
far the most important demand, however, was 
that the society be ‘‘recognized.’? Everything 


else was treated as a secondary matter early in | 


the controversy, and the question of ‘‘recogni- 
tion’’ came to be the crux of the contest. 

The men argued that collective dealing was 
only the natural order of the day, and tended 
to better results and more permanency for both 
sides. The companies, on the other hand, de- 
clined, for two reasons, to recognize the society 
in its dealings. One was the fact that the 
society embraces only a part of the railway 
employés,—less than one-fifth,—and the other 
was the contention that recognition would be 
equivalent to giving their men a voice in the 
management of the companies’ business, and 
that that would destroy discipline. 

By a vote of ten to one, the railway men 
decided to strike if their demands were not 
granted. The threat, if carried out, would 
have thrown hundreds of thousands of men 
out of work and tied up every railway in 
England. 

In this crisis a member of the cabinet, Mr. 
David Lloyd-George, president of the board of 
trade, the department of the government which 
has to do with questions of commerce and trans- 
portation, was successful in bringing about a 
conference, out of which a six years’ agreement 
has grown. 

The agreement provides for a board of con- 
ciliation, upon which both the companies and 


| the various classes of railway employés are to 








If this board finds itself unable 
to agree amicably upon points in dispute, an 
arbitration committee will be chosen, by whose 
decision both sides bind themselves to abide. 
The outcome is the happiest which has 


be represented. 


marked any recent labor controversy. Both 
sides have secured a Jarge measure of what 
they contended for, yet neither has sacrificed 
its rights or its dignity. 


* * 


GOLD AS A CURE. 


old is the remedy to which a diseased 
G financial condition responds most quickly. 

This was shown by the haste with 
which the New York bankers telegraphed to 
Europe for gold at the first signs of the October 
panic, and by the quick recovery from feverish 
conditions when it was known that the gold 
was on the way. 

The significance of the economic law, that 
gold goes to the places where there is financial 
disturbance, deserves the attention of those who 
-would understand the nature and functions of 
money, It requires only a brief study of the 
movement of gold to convince one that it is a 
law. Immediately after the panic of 1873 gold 
was sent to this country to the amount of many 
millions, although at that time it was not in 
ordinary use as money, for specie payments 
| were not resumed until 1879. 

The panic of 1884 was followed by an increase 
in gold imports, and gold came here in large 
quantities after the disturbances of 1893 and 
1903. In 1890 gold went to Argentina, where 
there was only paper money, after the collapse 
of the banking ‘‘boom’’ in that country. 

Ordinarily the movement of gold from one - 
country to another means only the settlement 
of balances between imports and exports, to 
pay ship freights, to meet the dividend on 
| foreign investments, or to supply money to 
| persons travelling abroad. 

Gold goes to the disturbed points because it is 
the one form of money in which every one 
has confidence. Banks may fail and their 
notes become worthless; but gold, in coin or 
bullion, has a stable value because it is uni- 
versally recognized as stable. Its movement, 
whether in quiet times or in a panic, is deter- 
mined for this country by the price of exchange 
on London. High exchange leads to export of 
gold, and a low price to imports. Whenever 
confidence is shaken, exchange drops in price 
and gold comes. 
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hat rats disseminate disease is reason enough 

for a campaign against them, but the new 
Association Internationale pour la Destruction 
Rationelle des Rats, a society originating in Copen- 
| hagen, made its first appeal to the thrifty Danes 
| on economic grounds. In the capital and its en- 
| virons the association’s emissaries bagged more 
than a hundred thousand rats, at a cost, for cap- 
ture and destruction, of about three cents each. 
| “Now,” argued the committee, “you will agree 
that each rat eats and destroys each day a half- 
| eent’s worth of food and material. One hundred 
thousand rats would do two hundred thousand 
| dollars’ worth of damage, at least. Having spent 
| about thirty-five hundred dollars on killing them, 
we have saved you one hundred and ninety thou- 
sand dollars odd.” Both farmers and city folk 
were won by this demonstration, and now the 
government is abetting the association in its work 
of “rational destruction.” 








bout one hundred miles of the street-railways, 
or tramways, of London are owned and 
operated by the London county council. It is 
surprising to learn from the official balance-sheet 
that the surplus remaining over operating ex- 
penses, interest on the debt, and other ordinary 
charges, amounted to less than fifty thousand 
dollars during the year ended in March last. 
Treating the county council as a corporation 
seeking a dividend on the operation of its lines, 
there would have been only one-seventh of one 
per cent. for the shareholders. Considering the 
large profits of the street-railway business in this 
country, and the facts that London is the largest 
city in the world, and that the tramways carried 
more than three hundred million passengers 
during the year reported, the result is not prom- 
ising as a business proposition. 





MX unusual view of the army has lately been 
| presented in a complaint from Washington 
| over the decrease in strength of the coast artil- 
lery regiments. The Tenth Company, for instance, 
which mustered a hundred and one men in 1900, 
was able to get out only fourteen in the ranks in 
October. The explanation offered is that the men 
|in the coast artillery receive training in some 
branch of mechanics, and can get employment 
outside at good wages. One officer instructed his 
company in the art of telephone-repairing, and 
made the men so efficient that the telephone com- 
pany in the neighboring city offered them sixty 
and seventy dollars a month, and in some cases 
bought the discharge of the men, so that they might 
begin work before their enlistment expired. If 
the army can train its men as effectively as this, 
it ought to be a pretty good school. 
| geen coal was first used for domestic fuel 
in February, 1808, although it had been used by 
gunsmiths and blacksmiths for nearly forty years 
| previously. Judge Jesse Fell, of Wilkesbarre, 
| Pennsylvania, adjusted a grate of iron bars in the 
| fireplace in the public room of the Fell Tavern, 
and proved to his neighbors that the “black 
| Stones’? would burn without the use of a forced 








draft. The Wyoming Historical and Geological 





| Society has lately sent out a call for the celebra- 
| tion of the hundredth anniversary of this event 
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next February. Bituminous coal had been used 
in this country long before 1808.. It was discov- 
ered near Richmond, Virginia, in 1710, and mining 
operations were begun in 1750. In England, as far 
back as 1180, the records of the Bishop of Durham 
show entries of leases for the privilege of mining 
“pit coal,” as it was then cafled. Those who 
object to the present high price of anthracite may 
be interested to know that soon after its intro- 
duction as domestic fuel the price was six and eight 
dollars a ton. Even at these figures the people 
were “burning diamonds,” for anthracite coal is, 
next to the diamond itself, the purest form of 
carbon found in a natural state. The best qual- 
ities of anthracite contain not more than five per 
cent. of other substances. 
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AT MRS. PERCIVAL’S. 


rs. Robert Jeffreys—she had worn the proud 

title but three months — opened the note 
beside her breakfast plate and read it with rising 
color. Robert from his end of the table watched 
her with a satisfaction not so wholly concealed by 
amusement as he thought. 

“What is it now?’ he inquired, teasingly. “A 
communication from your admiring butcher or a 
notice of a new millinery opening?” 

Mrs. Jeffreys tossed the note across to him. 
“Read that!” 


. 








confidently down among your shockingly inele- 
gant cushions?” 

“I do just love to have the girls in here, you 
know. I—” 

“Exactly so!’ Mary’s eyes twinkled. “And 
they, apparently, are able to endure being here. 
And it’s all because of—your pillows.” 

“My pillows!” exclaimed Janet. 

“Yes, your pillows,” mimicked Mary, sitting up 
impressively among them, “‘you foolish, innocent 
little chick, you! And you are just like them —” 

“Ma ! ” 

“All rumpled and comfy-like and homy, and 
so deliciously and lovably usable. And that’s 
why you’re such a dear, and why everybody starts 
straight for Janet Jefferson, if she wants her waist 
buttoned up, her broken heart mended, her head- 
ache —” 

“Mary!” Janet’s cheeks were burning. 

“A lot of us were talking you over last night, 
Miss Janet Jefferson, and we decided that it’s 
time you stop putting yourself behind everybody 
else and learn the plain fact—that you’re the best- 
loved girl in this college —” 

“O Mary, but —” 

“And if you dare to get ‘orderly,’ miss, and keep 
your pillows ‘elegant,’ instead of blessedly rumpled 
and used —” 

“T won’t, Mary, I won’t,” cried Janet, laughing 
through happy tears, “if that’s how the girls feel!” 
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Her husband read it, a line of perplexity between | 


his eyes. 

“Mrs. Henry Percival,” he said. 
you meet Mrs. Henry Percival?” 

“TI haven’t met her—yet,” she replied. ‘That's 
just the amazing part of it. Isn’t it dear of her 
to take in a stranger like me? You see from the 
note that it is just a little informal afternoon with 
some of the ladies on the square. I do think it’s 
the kindest thing! And I had so dreaded coming 
to a strange city. But of course it is ail your 
reputation.” 

“Of course no such nonsense,” her husband 
retorted. “My reputation hasn’t reached Mr. 
Percival’s outermost office yet. But have a good 
time, little girl. Do you want an extra bill for 
folderols?” 

Mrs. Robert shook her head severely. Wasitnot 
her duty in life now to be an economical wife, and 
help Robert up the shining ladder of fame? She 
stood at the window, watching him walk swiftly 
down the street, and her eyes shone with excite- 
ment. Who knew to what an afternoon at Mrs. 
Percival’s might lead? 

At two o’clock, shy and proud together, she 
found herself in Mrs. Percival’s beautiful rooms. 
The rooms were full of ladies—ladies and small 
round tables. 

“You play bridge, of course?” Mrs. Percival 
said. 

“TI never have,” her little guest replied; but 
Mrs. Percival brushed the hesitation gaily aside. 

“Then you have a new pleasure before you, and 
we shall have the pleasure of initiating you. We 
have such a charming little neighborhood club! 
I am sure that you will enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Jeffreys looked about. Everybody was 
finding her place—she would be so conspicuous if 
she did not play—for Robert’s sake she must not 
seem queer and old-fashioned — 

It was a week later that Robert, returning home, 
found his wife eagerly awaiting him with another 
letter. 

“It’s from Percival & Brown,” she announced. 
“O Rob, do open it quickly! I can’t wait to know 
what Mr. Percival wants of you!” 

Robert tore open the envelope. From within 
fell a bill for forty dollars, the amount of Mrs. 
Robert Jeffreys’ losses at bridge. 

Mrs. Robert grew white. 

“O Robert,” she exclaimed, “I didn’t know—I 
never supposed—and I had wanted so to help 
you!” 

He drew her tohim. “Never mind, little girl,” 
he said, ‘“‘we’ve had our lesson.” 


“When did 
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JANET’S PILLOWS. 


dear! This room simply won’t look orderly 
—not even right after I’ve been putting it 
in order!” 

“Artistic confusion, my dear,” suggested Mary 
Slavin, following Janet into her room. 

“No, there’s nothing artistic about it,” said 
Janet, decisively. “1 haven’t your gift of dropping 
things anywhere and making them look ‘like a 
picture.’ But you’d think I might achieve just plain 
orderliness when I try so hard,” she lamented. 
“Stella Palmer’s room always makes me so 
ashamed. Did you notice her lovely sofa pillows, 
all sitting up on her divan in perfectly elegant 
order?” 

“*Elegant’ is the word,” admitted Mary, thought- 
fully eying Janet. 

“Just look at those pillows of mine—no, stand 
here and look! Mary, I might beat’em and stand 
’em up all day, but they’d never look like Stella 
Palmer’s. She has such a touch.” 

“Thump, you mean, my child,” corrected Mary, 
freeing herself from the detaining arm. “All the 
time we were in her room she was abusing those 
poor cushions. Now how does it look?” Mary 
flung herself on Janet’s divan, cuddling cozily 
among the cushions. 

“Oh, now it’s beautiful! much better even than 
Stella’s elegance,” said Janet, laughing and for- 
getting to scold herself, and sitting down on the 
pillow that had accommodatingly slipped to the 
floor, her head against Mary’s arm. 

“Look here, my child,” said Mary, after a 
moment’s silent contemplation of modest, self- 
depreciating little Janet’s curls, “did you ever 
know me—or anybody else—to throw myself down 
on Stella Palmer’s divan?” 

“Why,”—Janet sat up, shocked at the very idea, 
—‘you’d rumple her pillows!” 

“Exactly so!” Mary smiled. “And did it never 
occur to you that—silly little sophomore that you 
are—I and other dignified seniors have a way of 
frequenting your ‘disorderly’ apartment, to say 
nothing of the juniors, sophomores and homesick 
freshmen that come in hordes to fling themselves 
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EASY HOSPITALITY. 


a ceuntries of the world have possessed so 
abundant and varied a supply of food as Vir- 
ginia during the seventeenth century. This partly 
explains, writes Mr. P. A. Bruce in “Social Life 
in Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,” the hos- 
pitable disposition of the people even in those early 
times. The herds of cattle, which ran almost wild, 
afforded an inexhaustible supply of milk, butter, 
cheese, veal and beef. Deer were shot in such 
numbers that people cared little for venison. So 
abundant were chickens that they were not in- 
eluded in the inventories of personal estates; no 
planter was so badly off that he could not have a 
fowl on his table at dinner. 


Vast flocks of wild ducks and geese frequented 
the rivers and bays, and were looked on as the 
least expensive portion of the food which the Vir- 
ginians had to procure. Fish of the most delicate 
and nourishing varieties were caught with hook 
or net. Oysters and shell-fish could be scraped 
up by the bushel from the bottom of the nearest 
inlet or tidal stream. 

Apples, peaches, plums and figs grew in abun- 
dance. Not only were grapes cultivated, but ex- 
cellent varieties grew wild through the forest. 
Such an abundance of wild strawberries could be 
} —— that no attempt was made to raise the 

omestic berry. 

The watermelon flourished ; and in hominy, the 

roasting ear, and corn pone, the Virginians pos- 
sessed articles of food of great excellence, which 
were entirely unknown to the people of the Old 
World. There was produced on every plantation 
an extraordinary quantity of walnuts, chestnuts, 
hazelnuts and hickory-nuts. Honey was obtainable 
in abundance, both from domestic hives and from 
hollow trees in the forest. 
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A MERCHANT. 


| | on the characteristics which made for the 

success of Mr. A. T. Stewart, the great New 

York merchant, says Richard Lathers in his “Rem- 

| iniscences,” was an extraordinary memory for the 
| details of his vast business. 


| One day, as Mr. and Mrs. Lathers were leaving 

the store, Mr. Stewart accosted them at the door. 
| “I hope, Mrs. Lathers, you have found what you 
want,” he said. 

“No, Mr. Stewart,” she replied. “I want a very 
plain Brussels carpet for a small library, a light 
| color with a small blue figure. You have a great 
| variety, but nothing just like that.” 

_“I am quite sure we have that exact descrip- 
tion,” he said, and turning to a clerk, added, “Go 
to the third floor and get out from the last invoice 
of carpets Number 2206. I think the style and 
pattern will just suit Mrs. Lathers.” 

To the amazement of the shopper, it proved to 
be the very thing she was looking for. 
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NOT ACCORDING TO CREED. 


show up the inconsistencies of practice. The 
idea that gloom should be associated with death 


tianity seemed a strange thing to the young Indian 
girl mentioned in a book on “The Indian Alps.” 


“Mem-sahib,” asked she, “why do you wear 
those sad colors? I don’t like them.” 

“T am in mourning, Lattoo. It is the custom of 
English ladies.” 

“But black is the color of night, mem-sahib, and 
yet you believe that when you die you go to heaven 
at once. Then why not be glad for your friends 
who die, and wear colors such as we see in birds, 
and flowers, and falling water when the sun 
shines? God doesn’t make your colors. Ah, 
well, Christians are strange people!” 
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DOING IT WELL. 


iss Wentworth was first attracted to the man, 
as he sat on the park bench, by a certain 
happy relaxation of his body. 

He sat at ease, with a primitive poise and nat- 
uralness rarely seen in this age of unrest. Yet he 
was poorly clad, in well-washed overalls of a dim 
blue, and fooked like a laborer. 

After she had passed him, on her ary | walk 
through the park, many times, she decided that he 
— a gardener’s helper, and determined to find 
out. 

“_ ~ iro you are engaged in the park?” she 
zarde 


| nothin’.” 
& 


WASTED IRONY. 
“ee much money did you have in the purse 


the prosecutrix in a larceny case reported in the 
London Telegraph. 





in gold.” Re } 

ose you ever see a sovereign in anything but 
zold ?"’ 
| “Yes. Lonce saw King Edward in a carriage.” 


rded. | 
“No, I ain’t,” he replied, placidly. “I’m doin’ 
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PS “Perfect” Stamp Hinge, Large List, 
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Rubber- Tipped 
Arrow Game. 
Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 


larThroughoutthe Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 


If your dealer hasn't it send 
us mail order. 
$] pokes - Figher ee $2 
7 . isagem. Rifle, Tar- 
and 8 Arrows | vet and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. | post-paid for 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





PISTOL. 
Buys Harmless 
Pistol, Target 


RIFLE. 
Our New Harmless 25-inch 

















t often takes the mirror of another’s opinion to | 


in the mind lighted by the hopeful torch of Chris- | 





you lost?” inquired a callow barrister of | 


“Four shillings, two sixpences, and a sovereign 





NABISCO 
Time 
When the guests can eat no more of 
things substantial; when the frozen 


desserts, the ices, creams, and fruits 
are served—then is the time for 
those exquisite dessert confections 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


In ten cent tins, 
also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 













tasks. 


When planning this year what to give the different 
members of the family for Christmas, take a look at 
the home as a whole, and think what you can, put into it 
to make it more complete and lighten the housekeeper’s daily 
We venture to suggest that a 


NEW HOME 


would come as near meeting the case as anything. 
one’s time and energy doing the family sewing with a poor, cheap, worn- 
out machine, and if you have never had a sewing machine at all, then 
certainly the suggestion is a good one. 





SEWING 
MACHINE 


It is too bad to spend 


The New Home sets the standard 


for good work the world over, and is made as perfect as fifty years’ experi- 
ence and the most expert workmen can make it. 


Send to us now for the name of a New Home dealer and our literature, and 
consider the Christmas proposition early. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. 
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onely and virgin she has lain 
From the old Pilgrims’ time till now, 
Reaping no harvest from the rain. 
Here men never venture with the plow. 


The rock runs like an ancient shield 
Before her steep, forbidding brow. 


As in a bleaker Italy 

Dark, straight-growing savins pierce the wind. 
The juniper and the barberry 

Take what scant rootage they can find. 
And comes the rain—and goes the rain— 

There runs no springing seed behind. 


But once, upon the chosen morn 
Of the year, I caught her secret thought— 
Her fairy purpose. Better than corn 
And wheat was this. The field had caught 
Heaven’s meaning for her. The rain ran by: 
And all her lovely store she brought. 
I could not step because of flowers: 
And yellow and white and gold and blue 
And golden again, for these brief hours 
They spun their gossamer colors through 
The hardy green. A cloud, wind-torn, 
Spread a bright shadow and made all new. 
Under the hill a deep brook sang. 
A sudden bird began her climb 
To heaven. Beyond, a white birch sprang 
And whispered soft, perpetual rime. 
Here have passed by the invisible sowers, 
Whereof the gray field knew the time. 
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CHRISTIAN INDIANS. 


[ )reaaer most of the 


readers of The 
Youth’s Com- 
panion have frequently 
heard the expression, 
‘‘No good Indian but 
a dead Indian.’’ This 
statement certainly does 
not fit those Indians of 
the North-West ‘Territo- 
ries of Canada who live 
in the foot-hills on the 
eastern slope of the Rockies, near the main 
” line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

They belong to the Cree tribe. Considerable 
missionary work has been done among them, 
and has borne abundant fruit. 

At the time of the construction of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway it was found necessary 
to leave supplies cached beside the right of 
way. These supplies were not guarded in any 





vay, for some reason, and those responsible for | 


them were greatly worried for fear the goods 
would be stolen by the Indians, who were 
known to be in the vicinity in large numbers. 
But no goods were stolen. Asked why they 
had not taken any of the supplies, the Indians 
replied, ‘‘John Maecdougal says it is wrong.’’ 
John Macdougal was the Rev. John Macdougal, 
who had been the Methodist missionary among 
them for a number of years. 

In the winter season this tribe travels to the 


north about a hundred miles to engage in trap- | 


ping. A few winters ago one of the merchants 
of Red Deer, Alberta, loaded up a couple of 
sled-loads of such merchandise as he thought 
might be sold to the Crees, and went away to 
the foot-hills for business. For some reason 
he was obliged to hurry home, and was com- 
pelled to leave the entire unsold stock with the 
Indians. He intended to return later to finish 
disposing of the goods. This he did, but he 
found, on arriving at the encampment, that the 
Indians were gone. 


departed for home, for fear of being hampered 
by the rapidly melting snow. ‘They had needed 
large quantities of the goods of the merchant, 
and had taken them, but had left one of their 
number on the ground with a full record of all 
stock appropriated and a sufficient store of furs 
for full payment. 

A rather amusing incident is told relative to 


the experience of some American prospectors | 


with this tribe of Christian Indians. There 
were three men in the party. They had worked 
their painful way across the mountains north 


from the State of Washington, lured by the | 
report of gold in the sands of the Saskatchewan | 


River. The dogma, ‘‘No good Indian but a 
dead Indian,’’ had become an accepted doctrine 
with these men, so that now, when they were 
coming daily in sight of trails of the red man, 


they began to be much alarmed, and kept their | 
rifles always ready for instant use, in order to | 


make some ‘‘good Indians’? whenever it should 
be necessary. 

One day, toward evening, the party of pros- 
pectors was greatly startled by the appearance 
of an armed Indian upon the trail directly in 
front. He had quietly stepped from the rocks 
by the side of the narrow path. Three rifles 
were instantly leveled at the red man, but were 
not discharged, as he seemed to be alone and 
not disposed to offer them any violence. How- 
ever, the very air of assurance exhibited by 





The snow had begun to | 
soften, and the tribe had broken camp and 


|the Indian convinced the Americans that it 
| would be wise to watch carefully, lest they fall 
into an ambush. 

A few hundred yards farther on they came 
| suddenly upon a large party of redskins. No 
| shots were fired, for as the Indians seemed dis- 
| posed to offer them no violence, the white men 
| considered that it would be best to reserve their 
| fire until it was necessary to preserve life. 
| The Indians, however, took the horses of the 
| prospectors by the bridles, and led them to the 
bank of a near-by stream, where there was 
grass. ‘The white men followed, wondering at 
the apparent kindness shown by the savages, 
but watching for some sign of the expected 
treachery. ‘They were left alone, however, and 
were permitted to prepare the evening meal, a 
task at which the Indians themselves were 
occupied. 


They felt certain that with the coming of dark- 
ness the redskins would be upon them. ‘They 
therefore remained’ up, rifle in hand and ear 
strained to catch the slightest sound that might 
signify the coming of the stealthy foe. 

All at once they heard something from the 





Indian camp that at first greatly alarmed them. | 
Was it the war-whoop that presaged a bloody | 
They 


| attack, a despairing defense and death? 
listened for a moment, then quietly and some- 
what shamefacedly put their rifles to one side, 


while asleep, and immediately turned in, all 
three. 

They had heard the Indians singing in the 
Cree tongue, but to the tune familiar to every 
one, ‘‘In the sweet by and by.’’ They were 
Christian Indians, singing a hymn that they 
loved, one that they had adopted as their eve- 
ning hymn. 
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THE QUEEN OF SHEBA. 


ons. Hugues LeRoux, the French scholar, 
M has translated the document on which the 
Emperor or Negus, Menelik II of Abys- 

sinia, bases his claim to descent from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. The French version, 
which has now been translated into English under 
the title, “Magda Queen of Sheba,” is the first 
appearance of the story in a modern European 
language. The story sets forth, as it is stated in 
the tenth chapter of the First Book of Kings, that 
the queen visited Solomon. The Abyssinian story 
further narrates that Solomon fell in love with the 
queen, and that their son, Bainelekhem, doubtless 
another form of Menelik, that is, Son of the Wise 
Man, was founder of the ruling house of Ethiopia. 


The book has the dignity and beauty of an Old 
Testament story, and deserves a high place among 
apocryphal legends of Bible characters. 

The history of the manuscript from which this 
translation is made is a romance in itself. After 
the Battie of Magdala, in 1868, the English soldiers 
penetrated the room where the Abyssinian Em- 
peror Theodorus had committed suicide, and 
carried a number of books away to London. 

Later the British government sent a friendly 
mission to Abyssinia. The Emperor John was 
ot ws but gave the British this message for 

ctoria: 

“Tell your Queen that her soldiers carried off, 
away from the room of Theodorus, a book which 
is dearer than | other to the Ethiopian Em- 
perors. It is the history of the Queen of Sheba 
and of her son: our Book. — God that it may 
be returned to me.” The was hunted up 
and returned to Emperor John. 

Later, in a war against the Mahdi, John was 
| killed, and Menelik, king of the province of Shoa, 
hastened to possess himself of the Abyssinian 
crown, which had been taken away by usurpers 
from his family. In his haste he did not take care 
to count the books in John’s tent. Among the 
books was this manuscript. It disappeared con- 
veniently, and was known b re eng scholars 
| —aumong them a friend of Monsieur LeRoux—to 
| be in the hands of the monks. 
| bring it to light if he would reach out his imperial 

arm, and being friendly to Monsieur LeRoux, he 
ave the command. Presently the book was in 
he hands of the French scholar. 
Monsieur LeRoux found on it the record of its 
-— journey. On the title-page was written: 
“Presented by the Secretary of State for India, 
August, 1868.” 
1ere was also the seal of the British Museum, 
and the last page of the manuscript bore the words: 

“This volume was returned to the King of 
Ethiopia by order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum, J. Winter Jones, 

“December 14, 1872. (Principal Librarian).” 

This, then, was the precious manuscript, with 
its multifold interest for scholar, historian, and 


student of the byways of modern diplomacy. 

p United States bore the picture of an eagle, 
} but in that year the eagle was displaced by 
an Indian's head with a crown of feathers fastened 
to it by a band inscribed “Liberty.” The features 
on the cent, however, are not Indian, but Cau- 
casian, and are in some sense a portrait of Sarah 
Longacre Keen. 
Philadelphia, and her father, an expert engraver, 
was employed. in the old government mint. 

In 1859 a delegation of Indians visited Wash- 
ington and Philadelphia. One of the sights they 
saw was the mint, and there they met Sarah’s 


father, who explained the workings of the mint 
to the Indians. 
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THE HEAD ON THE CENT. 





or six years old, 
| presented to the visitors. 

During the evening one of the chiefs, in a spirit 
of playfulness, took off his head-dress and placed 
it upon her head. While she was so attired one 


drew a sketch of her. 
after turned the sketch over to 
engraved the picture of his daughter. 

| About this time the officials of the mint were 
| considering the change in design of the cent. 





| and postage-stamps was then, as it is now, to ea’ 

| for competitive designs. Mr. Keen placed the 
engraved sketch of his daughter in competition. 
It was accepted, and the imprint was transferred 
to the coppers, which since the year 1859 have 





After supper the white men debated whether 
it would be safe for any of them to go to sleep, | 
but decided that it would be unwise to do so. | 


laid off what garments they would not need | 


Menelik might | 


rior to the year 1859 the one-cent coin of the | 


Sarah lived with her parents in | 


Mr. Keen invited the red men to his home for | 
an enjoyable evening. Little Sarah, who was five 
—- in the parlor, and was 

3 j 


of the host’s neighbors, an artist of some ability, | 
The neighbor shortly there- | 
Mr. Keen, and he | 


The government practice in designing pte | | 
1 


been scattered broadcast, bearing the image of 
this young American girl. 

Young Sarah grew up to be a beautiful woman, 
and was noted for her goodness and benevolence. 
She lived in Philadelphia almost her entire life, 
devoting herself to the interests of the church. 
For thirty-five years she was the secretary of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the Women’s Foreign 
} a aged Society of the Methodist Episcopal 

vurch. 

She died only a few months ago. Thus her life 
was almost exactly as long as the design on the 
cent, for that design is soon to be replaced by 
another. 


¢+ THE MARKS ++ 
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Ry MLandburgh 


n the home where you were raised, 
Faults condoned and virtues praised, 
Had your parlor sliding-door 
| Pencil-markings by the score? 


Did they form a ladder track? 
Each one dated from the black, 
Showing how you shot and grew 
Every blessed season through? 








Always in your stocking feet 








S the said land, the subject of which is as follows, 
viz: 


It is proposed that 20 horses or Mares do run 
round a three mile Course for a Prize of Five 
Pounds. 

That a Hat of the value of 20.s. be cudgelled for, 
and that after the first challenge made, the Drums 
are to beat every Quarter of an Hour for three 
Challenges round the ring, and none to play with 
their left hand. ; 

That a Violin be played for by 20 Fiddlers; no 
a to have the liberty of playing unless he 
wring a Fiddle with him. After the prize is won, 
they are all to play together and each a different 
tune, and to be treated by the Company. 

That 12 Boys of 12 years of age, do run 112 yards, 
for a Hat of the cost of 12 shillings. 

That a flag be flying on said Day 30 feet high. 

That a handsome entertainment be provided for 
the subscribers and their wives; and such of them 
as are not’ so happy as to have wives, may treat 
“ other lady. 

That a pair of Silver Buckles be wrestled for by 
a number of brisk young men. ; 

That a pair of Handsome Shoes be danced for. 

That a pair of handsome Silk Stockings of one 
Pistole value be given to the handsomest young 
| Country Maid that appears in the field. With 
many other Whimsical and Comical Diversions, 
too numerous to mention. 
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LOYALTY IN SERVICE. 


Russia. One hears so much of suffering 





| That no extra heels might cheat, 
Did you back against the wood, 
Stand as straightly as you could? 


| With a book upon your head 
Did they draw the careful lead ? 

| Then exclaim, in prideful tone, 

| “Sakes alive, that child has grown!” 


Do you reckon anywhere 

That the angels, bright and fair, 

On some shining gate above 

Mark your growth with so much love? 


* ¢ 


| DISCIPLINING THE BABY. 
| | n writing of “The Real Malay,” Sir F. A.Swetten- 
plined on the march. 


elephants in the caravan. 


There were nineteen 
Of these, some were 





| grown, looked after the youngsters. 
| this story was about a year old. 


| We were travelling over a jungle track, which 
necessitated walking in single file. As we neared 
| the foot of the slope leading into the Perak Valley, 
| Malacca, we came toa gone forest tree which 
| had fallen right across the path. 
Exactly in the path a great slice of the tree had 
been sawed out and thrown to one side, so that 
| coolies carrying iloads might pass without having 
| to get over the obstruction. 
| All the elephants went a little way along the 
tree, to where the diameter was smaller, scrambled 
| over, and then waited in a bunch on the other 
side. We asked the reason, and the drivers said 
| that they were waiting for the beer. which had 

last been seen, higher up the hillside, chasing a 

Chinese coolie. 

We tried to persuade the drivers to go on, but 
either they could not or would not. They said 
oe —- wanted to see the baby past the 

ifficulty. 
| Suddenly there was a noise of scattering leaves 
| and rolling stones, and the baby ambled down the 
— decline at a really hazardous pace, made 
straight for the cleft in the tree, dashed headlong 
into it, and there stuck fast. 

He squealed lustily. His mother thumped her 
| trunk on the ground, trumpeted in a very high- 
pitched voice, and moved about in so ore a 
se she nearly threw her passengers off her 

au 


i 


ck. 

The baby was caught very fairly by his ribs. 

| He seemed to fit the aperture exactly, his head 
| out in front, his tail behind, and his body held as 
|in a vise. We were very curious to see what 
ould happen, and had not long to wait. 
The “nurse” elephant went to the tree and 
| clambered over it where she had passed before. 
| Then she slowly walked to the path, looking at 
| the imprisoned culprit as she passed him. She 
| took a couple of steps up the path, and then, lower- 
| ing her head, ran at the baby, smote him behind 
| with her forehead, and sent him about ten feet 
down the path on the other side of his house of 
detention. 

The ungrateful little beast never even looked 
round but, with the impetus given him, started off 
on a quest for new opportunities for mischief. 

The “nurse” rejoined the party with what 
| seemed to me a curious twinkle in her eye, as if 

she had administered chastisement while appar- 
ently only discharging her duties in the most 
orthodox fashion. 


| w 
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FOILED AGAIN. 


he stout man opened the door of the small 
| T waiting-room at Bushby station and looked 
cautiously into the room. As he saw it was 
apparently empty, he entered, closed the door 
| softly behind him, and tiptoed over to the weigh- 
; ing-machine. “I guess I’ve got my chance at 
| last,” he muttered, as he hastily thrust a cent into 
the slot and stepped gingerly on the platform at 
| the same instant. 


He settled himself firmly, and was adjusting his 
glasses to decipher the number of pounds regis- 
tered, when the door of the ticket agent’s room 
opened, and out he came, rubbing his chilled hands. 

“‘Have to warm up at the stove once in a while,” 
he said, genially, and was surprised at the answer 
he received. 

“Any excuse does ’em, I notice,” muttered the 
stout man, and he stepped heavily from the weigh- 
ing-machine without having ‘deciphered the 
figures. 

“You won’t find out how much I weigh to-day!” 
he said, louder, with a hostile glance at the ticket 
agent. “This is the forty-fifth time I’ve tried to 
use one 0’ these machines in peace, but now I give 
it up. If ’tisn’t an imposition, I don’t know what 
is!’ 


& 


* © 
WHEN WASHINGTON WAS FIVE. 


Wis: Washington was a boy five years old, 


says Mr. George Morgan in “The True 
Patrick Henry,” a notice appeared in the 
Virginia Gazette, published at Williamsburg, which 
shows in clear and pleasant fashion something of | 


| the society of the times, and how it was accus- 
| tomed to amuse itself. 


We have advice from Hanover County, that on 
| Saint Andrew’s Day, there are to be Horse-Races 
and several other diversions for the entertainment | 
of the Gentlemen & Ladies at the Old Field near | 
Captain John Bickerton’s in that county, if per- | 
mitted by the Hon. Wm. Byrd, esquire, Proprietor | 





ham tells how he saw a baby elephant disci- 


too young to carry burdens, and others, full- | 
The hero of | 


| Mexico, Voleano de A 


e has sometimes shone even in Darkest 


and oppression among the peasant class of 
that country that such an instance of fidelity as is 
told in “An Englishwoman in Russia” strikes a 
charming note. More than fifty years ago Count 
B. owned very extensive landed property, which 
came to him while he was a young orphan. 


On ing his majority he visited his estates. 
He reached his largest one unobserved, as he 
thought, by the villagers. The next morning he 
was aroused by a great tumult in the courtyard 
and on looking out saw the whole place crowdec 
with peasantry. The fear presented itself that 
=~ serfs had arisen, and had designed his destruc- 
tion: 

Resolved to meet his fate boldly, the count 
dressed himself and ventured down. 
received by shouts which did not reassure him. 
Then silence fell upon the group. Two or three 
of the oldest peasants advanced and begged to 
know, with great respect, if it were true, as they 
had heard, that he was deeply involved in debt. 

“Because we do not wish to be disgraced by 
| having our proprietor in such embarrassment,” 
| they explained, “we hope you will allow _us to 
| discharge such debts. We have collected this 
| sum and entreat you to accept it.” 
| Heavy bags were produced, and rolls of bills, 
| showing means as well as good-will. The count 
| 





| was much affected, thanked his serfs heartily, and 
told them that any such report was a mistake. 

It was true, he said, that his father had mort- 

gaged some of his property, but during his long 
minority such obligations were freed, and he now 
did not owe one copeck. 
At first the peasants were suspicious that the 
count was assuring them thus because he did not 
wish to receive their money. They begged him to 
take it as a present. He declined, but promised 
them he would apply to them if he found himself 
in difficulties. 

The group of serfs, some poor field laborers 
others rich shopkeepers, dispersed, contented 
that they had done what they could to uphold the 
honor and integrity of their lord. 


* © 


MORE ECONOMICAL. 


xpert testimony may be valuable from a 
| scientific point of view, but there are often 
cheaper ways of establishing a certainty, as 
| the hero of the following anecdote decided at the 

last moment. The story is told in the Philadelphia 
| Public Ledger. An Irish laborer entered a drug- 
| store, and drawing a paper bag from his pocket, 
| poured on the counter a number of very sticky 
| and unattractive-looking lozenges. 

“Can ye examine this candy?” he asked. 

“It looks queer. What is the matter with it?” 
asked the druggist. 

“Pizen, Oi’m thinkin’. Did ye iver see such 
stuff? Dinnis Daly give thim to me b’y, and 
| Dinnis is no frind of mine.” 

“Well, I can make an analysis.” 

“Allright. Oi’ll come in to-morrow on me way 
from worruk.” 
| The Irishman had reached the door, but he 
| suddenly stopped with his hand on the latch. 
| “And how much will thot ’nalysis be costing 
| me?” he inquired. 
| Five dollars,” was the answer. 
| The man walked over to the counter and swept 
the —— into the bag, which he replaced in 
his pocket. : 
| “Niver moind,” he said. “Oi’ll feed wan to the 
cat.” 
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HE KNEW THE AMOUNT. 


t was by no means a holiday task for Amos 
| Boggs to carry pail after pail of water from 

the old well through the orchard and across the 
hen-yard to the kitchen, where Mrs. Boggs washed 
for the family and a dozen or so of customers. 
Therefore he was in no mood to enjoy the ques- 
tions of an inquisitive summer resident. 


“How many years have you been at this sort of 
thing?” asked the elderly person of wealth, on 
whose white skirts Mrs. Boggs was then expend- 
ing her energy and the heat of a heavy iron. 

“Ten years,” responded Mr. Boggs, striding on 
with his pails. ; 

“Dear, dear!” said the woman, in a commiser- 
ating tone. “Why, how much water do you sup- 
pose you've carried in that time?” 

“T’ve carried all that’s been in the well during 
that time, and isn’t there now, ma’am,” and Mr. 
Boggs entered the kitchen and set the pails down 
with as near a thump as the nature of their contents 
would permit. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her 
ways and be wise.” 

2. Recent, phosphorescent, adjacent, compla- 
cent, beneficent, arborescent, incandescent, as- 
cent, innocent, decent. 

3. MILL, VIM, DIM, MID, LIL, ILL. 

4. In Algeria, Cassiquiare River, St. Gotthard 
Sculptured Rocks of Lake Superior, in the Islanc 





| of Trinidad, Amazon River, islands of Polynesia, 


The Dead Sea, British Guiana, Bolivia, Gibraltar. 
1a (Guatemala), Bab e 
Mandeb, Tibet, Port Natal (Dies Natalis), Swe- 
den and Norway, Russia, Jerusalem, Bay of 
Fundy, Hoang-Ho River. 

5. Grenadier, reindeer, belvedere, brigadier. 

6. Frankfort, Cork, Thebes, Montreal, London, 
Pekin. 

7. I’s (eyes), u’s (yews—ewes), e’s (ease), q's 
(queues), I’s (ells), y’s (wise), ¢’s (seas). 





He was * 
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HANGING CALENDAR FOR 1908 





The Calendar 


Four leaves of heavy 

cardboard are loosely 
bound together with light- 
blue ribbon. Each leaf is 
734.x1134 inches in size and 
carries a picture and a calen- 
dar for three months of the 
year. Each picture, beauti- 
fully printed in full color 
by the most modern process, 
wonderfully retains all the 
richness of the original. Each 
calendar is printed in large, 
clear figures. 


+ + 


I hie originals of three 

of the pictures were 
painted for this Calendar. 
The original of the fourth— 
the view of cattle on the 
third panel—is a’ portion 
of one of E. van Marcke’s 
most famous paintings. It 
was exhibited at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, where 
it attracted much attention, 
and is now the property of 
the Buffalo Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

+ 

[ft titles of the pictures 

and the names of the 
artists are given in the 
neighboring column. They 
have great charm of color 
and design. 
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NEARING PORT 
by Marshall Johnson 


FEBRUARY 





CALENDAR FOR 1908 























A small cut of the first Calendar leaf. The original is about three times this size and printed in rich colors. 


SUBJECTS: 


First Quarter: NEARING PORT. 
A stirring marine by . . . . . Marshall Johnson. 


Second Quarter: AN OLD MILL AT ZAANDAM. 
An attractive Dutch windmill and landscape by . . William J. Kaula. 


Third Quarter: CATTLE AND LANDSCAPE. 


A portion of one of E. van Marcke’s most charming pictures. 


Fourth Quarter: GIRL WITH ROSES. 
A beautiful girl’s head with American beauty roses by W. H. McEntee. 
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a ECAUSE The Youth’s Companion is pre-eminently a paper for the whole family, it 
is especially well adapted for a Christmas Gift. 
message of good-will and affection, and the entertainment which it gives not only the par- 
ticular recipient but also every member of his family vivifies and increases his natural # 
pleasure in the gift of a friend. In renewing your own subscription, add $1.75 and have %& 
the paper sent also to some friend who is without it. e 
will add to your gift our special Christmas Number and the beautiful hanging Calendar. e 
f 





Throughout the year it bears its 


If you will send the order now, we 





The Offer 


+ + 


T? every subscriber who 

pays at this season of the 
year the subscription for 
1908 we will send a copy 
of our Calendar for the new 
year by return mail. 


+ + 


Tas is a gift from the 

publishers, who wish thus 
to signify to the subscribers 
their appreciation of the 
courtesy of prompt payment, 
and is not a part of the value 
for which the subscription 
price pays. 

++ 

[ publishers are glad 

to make this gift. The 
more payments which they 
can receive and record now, 
the less will be the hurry and 
pressure later in the year. 
During the holiday season 
a tremendous volume of 
business falls daily upon 
their employees. Every one 
who pays his subscription 
now is lightening the load of 
those who receive and record 
subscriptions. 


++ 
JPROMP T payment will 
receive prompt thanks in 


the form of the beautiful 
hanging Calendar. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 





















YOUR HORSE NEVER “AFRAID”’ 
of trains, trolleys or automobiles if driven 
ffi with a ‘‘Beery Bit,"’ the only absolutely 
ty UJ] (me safe and humane bit made. ‘*Four Bits 
SS mouth, Write me today for trial offer 
=“ fan mach valuable information. 
A Prof. 3. 8. Beery, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
EVERY BOY SHOULD _,OWN 
aVoltamp Electric Motor. Our >a = 
model B.S. Jim Dandy trae $15 
tieal Motor sent prepaid for 
Send for 80-page catalog; 
tellsall you want toknow about ELEC 
TRICITY with hundreds of illustra-feg 


tions, Something electrical for every- 
bo. a Send 2c stamp for catalog 


to Voltamp Electric Manufacturing @ aN 






in One.’’ Quickly adjusted to suit any 















\ Co., Star ine -» Baltimore, Md, 
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NEW YORK STYLES AT 
MONEY-SAVING PRIGES. 


2 eu a, f ant New York 
TYI Ve give you 
the late ~4 because we are 
always on the ground. 
You want PERFECT 
FITTIN +A 
M ENTS. We > ha LZ fitted 
over 1,000,000 women, and 
we know we can fit you. 


You want LOW 














PRICES. Buying our 
materials in. enormous 
quantities,and having had 
over 19 years’ experienc e 


in the making of women’s 
garments, we are able to 
offer values you never 
even thought possible. 
We will make alter- 
ations without charge, 
or we will refund your 
money if you prefer. Will 
your lecal dressmaker or 
storekeeper do as much’? 
That’s me reason why we 
say, YOU AKE NO 
RISK IN BEALISG 
WITH US 


Winter Suits 


(Made-To-Order) 


$6 0525 


Catalogue and Samples FREE. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes the following 
garments, which we make to order: 


Visiting Dresses Tailor-Made Suits 
$6 to $20. $7.50 to $25. 
Separate Skirts Rain-Coats 
$3.50 to $15. $8.75 to $18. 
Our Catalogue also illustrates and describes a full line 
he following ready-made goods: 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Cloaks - - $5.45 to a? 75 
Children’s Cloaks - - - - 4.75 to 95 





Children’s Dresses - - - - - 1.98 to 548 
Ladies’ Shirt-Waists - - - 98 to 6.98 
Fur Neck Pieces and Muffs - - 2.25 to 13.50 
Sweaters - - 85to 3.48 
Merino and Flannel Underwear -24to 2.48 
Corsets - ----+--+-+-- 1.00 to 3.00 
Kimonos “see eee .45 to 2.15 
Handkerchiefs Pe. & © * * -05 to -25 


€ prepay postage or erpress c. harqges on anything you 
order from us to any part of the United States. 
Write to-day for our new Winter Catalogue 
sent FREE. If you desire Samples of Materials used 
in our Suits, Skirts and Rain-Coats, be sure to mention 
the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT CO., 
219 West 24th St., New York City. 
The Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. 

















ADMINISTRATION BLOG., AMEKICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


WHAT DO YOU 
WANT TO BE? 


ENGINEER? The American School of 
Correspondence will teach you how to set up, 
repair and run any kind of engine, from the 
little steam toy. ee t 3 biggest locomotive. 

ELECTRIC N? The American School 
will teach you ot to generate electricity by 
home-made battery or dynamo, ed to put the 
power to_ practical use, how to wire for bells, 
vurglar als arms, etc. 

TELEGRAPHER? The American School 
will send you a real telegraph outfit to learn 
with, teach you how to send and take maneenaee 
and show you how to set up a telegraph ine 
oy your own. 

AFTSMAN? The American School will 
te oa 5 you how to use the draftsman’s tools, how 
to make and read blue-prints, how to plan 
houses and machines. 


Learn How At Home. 

The American School of Correspondence will 
give you a technical training at home without 
taking time from your school or your 
work, so that you can begin work at good pay 
or get more pay where you are. The trained 
man can earn $20.00 a week more easily than the 
untrained man can earn $10.00. 

he courses of The American School 
are interesting all through. They ex 
plain things about engines and machines that 
you have always wanted to know, and tell you 
how to do things with tools that you have always 
wanted to do. If you like to “tinker” with 
carpenter’s tools, toy engines, or toy telephones, 
you will like much better working with. th the 
real things. 

If you want to ee anything or do snything 
you must learn how ou couldn’t swim, or 
pitch a curved ball, ae ae practised what the 
other fellows told you ou can’t run an ongine . 
or send a telegram, or do anything else t 
worth while, without study and practice. 


You Gan’t Begin Too Soon. 
You can learn easier now than when you’reolder. 
You have more time now than you’ll have later. 
Make your choice to-day. Write for our 
handsomely illustrated 200-page FREE hand- 
book of Engineering information and advise us 
which of the subjects below most interests you. 
A good start is half the race. 
cones Mechanical Drawing «++» Electrical Eugineering 
esege Mechanical Engineering .....Stationary Engineering 
coved Structural Engineering 


at’s 


..-Locomotive Engineering 


avail peg sre bg stem «++. Lelephone Practice 
sonal Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting .....Architecture 
enna College Proparatery Course Sueeian 


onnet marenay 
Textiles Ss... Heating, Veniiliating « and wad Plumbing 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











wo Measures of Relief for the financial 
stringency were announced by Secretary 
Cortelyou, November 17th. One was the issue 
of $50,000,000 of Panama Canal bonds, bearing 
interest at 2 per cent., which will be imme- 
diately available as a basis for the issue of 
currency. ‘The other is the issue of Treasury 
certificates to the amount, if necessary, of 
$100,000,000, which will be issued in denomi- 
nations of $50, and will bear interest at 3 per 
cent. ‘They will be redeemable one year from 
the date of issue, and as they are payable to 
bearer, they may be used in lieu of currency. 
The allotment both of bonds and Treasury certif- 
icates will be widely distributed, so as to be of 
service in all parts of the country. 
& 
greta Counsel.—In a letter to Sec- 
retary Cortelyou approving these measures, 
President Roosevelt wrote that the most press- 
ing need of the hour is that the ¢itizens of the 
country realize how fundamentally strong busi- 
ness conditions are, and how absurd it is for 
them to create a stringency by hoarding their 
savings instead of trusting perfectly solvent 
banks. He declared that the government will 
see that the people do not suffer if the people 
themselves will act in a normal way; and he 
directed attention to the widely different condi- 
tions which prevailed in 1893—a year with 
which the present has sometimes been com- 
pared. Then there was in the Treasury only 
$161,000,000 of gold; now there is $904,000,000. 
Then the circulation per capita was only $23.23 ; 
now it is $33.23. e 


he Peace Conference of the Central 

American republics met at Washington, 
November 14th. Each of the five republics 
interested—Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Salvador—was represented by 
plenipotentiaries. Secretary Root and Sefior 
Creel, the Mexican ambassador, representatives 
of the two governments which had called the 
conference into session, addressed the members, 
and were cordially received. Secretary Root 
especially urged the necessity of going beyond 
the mere general definition of a policy and the 
making of an agreement, to the devising of 
practical methods of enforcing the agreement 
and punishing its violation. 

* 


7" Third Russian Duma was opened 
with simple ceremonies at the Tauride 
Palace at St. Petersburg, November 14th, and 
organized by the election of Mr. Khomyakoff, 
of the Center party, as president. About two- 
thirds of the seats were filled by members of 
the Center and Right, and only one-third by 
the Left or radical groups which controlled the 
firstand second Dumas. There are fewer young 
men in this Duma than in either of the earlier 
bodies, and there is a large representation of 
landlords. The budget for 1908, which was 
submitted by the minister of finance, shows an 
anticipated deficit amounting to $94,500,000. 
: | 
7 Forty-sixth Star.—The President’s 
proclamation, November 16th, giving formal | 
notice of the admission into the Union of the 
State of Oklahoma, composed of what formerly 
were Oklahoma Territory and Indian Terri- 
tory, brings the number of states up to 46. 
Under the law, however, the star representing 
the new state does not take its place in the 
flag until July 4, 1908. By an arrangement 
adopted by the War and Navy Departments, 
with the approval of the President, the flag 
will then show 8 stars in the Ist, 3d, 4th and 
6th rows, and 7 stars in the 2d and 5th rows. 
& 
ecent Deaths. — Rev. Moncure Daniel 
Conway, who was for many years a Uni- 
SRSA ; tarian minister in this 
country and in England, 
and who was also widely 
known as a lecturer, jour- 
| nalist and author, died 
| suddenly at Paris, Novem- 
ber 15th, aged 75. Mr. Con- 
| way, although a Virginian 
| by birth, was active in the 
|| antislavery agitation, and 
| was a friend of Lincoln. 
His latest important pub- 
lication was an autobi- 
‘nue. pron was filled with. personal 
reminiscences of nay! and public men,—— 
Prof. Lucien Mareus 
Underwood of Columbia 
University, one of the most 
eminent American bota- 
nists, took his own life, 
November 16th, while suf- 
fering from temporary de- | 
| rangement. He was 54| 
|| years old.——Sir Lewis 
|| Morris, the distinguished | 
| Welsh poet, author of | 
**Songs of Two Worlds,’’ 
lea ==! "The Epic of Hades,’’ 
and other volumes of verse, died November 
13th, aged 74. . | 











Rev. M. D0. Conway. 
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Sin Lewis Morris 


*“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are a superior 
remedy for Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat and 
Bronchial affections. Contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 








Hunters’ & Trappers’ Guide 42:°% 


pages; leather bound; scr 3 all Fur Animals - 
\about hes Tra; — peer its, Decoys, Price $2 00 We 


home bagere Hite Hitestanned ots Robes. Send for Price 





‘or Raw Furs, Hides. Skins than 
Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Mina, 





bills. 





FLEXIBLE FLYER 
The Sled that Steers 


With 1907-8 Improvements. The swift- 
est, safest, strongest sled ever invented. 
The fastest sled for boys. 
girls can properly control. 
out dragging the feet lets it go full speed 
—saves its cost in shoes the first season 
—prevents wet feet, colds and doctor's 
Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 
MODEL SLED FREE. 
Write for cardboard model showing just how tt works; 
sent free with colored Christmas booklet, and prices. 
S. L. ALLEN @ CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Patentees and Manufacturers: 


The only sled 
Steering with- 
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phies, such as birds and animals. 
wa rate your homeor make verte mount- 
ing for others. 8 hand- 
somely paid. Success noracheee or 
no tuition. Book **How to Learn to Mount 
Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 


} N.W. School of Taxidermy, Box 9H,Omaha,Neb. 


Be the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps—good for guns, too. 
Write G. W. Cole Company, 


43 Broadway, New York, for 
FREE bottle of “*3-in-One” Oil. 











A Kalamazeo 


Direct to You’ 


End your stove worries! Get a Kalamazoo Stove or Range on a 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL TEST 


and a $20,000 bank ¢ y bili 


economy of fuel. 








You cannot ee r wun at “any —_ but bo 


save from 85 to #40 by buying from the actual manufacturers at 


Lowest Factory Prices—We Pay the Freight 


At least get our prices and compare our offer. 


Send 


postal for catalogue No. 253. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Migrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan, 





WwW. L. DOUGLAS 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES 


$25,000 
Reward 


THE REASON W. L. Douglas to are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 
and superior wearing qualities. 
other materials for each part of the shoe and 
is looked after by the most complete 
organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
es paid in the shoe industry, and whose 


ay, easy-fittin 
the feathers an 
every detail of the makin 


who a the highest wages 
cannot be excelle 
take you into my lenge factories at Brockton, Mass., 

Douglas shoes are made, you 
they hold their shape, fit better, wear 


workmanshi 

If I coul 
and show you how carefully 
would then understand wh 
longer and are of greater value than any other make. 
and $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be 


SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF 


THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. Goa 
To one who can prove W. L. 
| Beuglas does pot make & sell 


o's $3 & 
ot. 


Y ! eves h My have W. L. Douglas 


Substitute. 


Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. 
factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. 


Catalogue free. 


BEST IN 
THE WORLD. 


$2.50 shoes 
anufacturer. 


The selection of 





aled at any price. 
Take No 
you, send direct to 
W.L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


name and if; ice stamped on bottom. 
he cannot supply 
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Say “‘Skates for Christmas! ”’ , 


Your parents and friends will want to know 
Tell them Barney & Berry 
Skates will be just right. 
For strength, 






what to give you. 


is the time to learn. 
beauty and speed select 


BARNEY & BERRY SKATES. 


They are carefully made from fine tempered 
steel and will stand long usage. 
rich used one pair of Barney & Berry Skates for 
twenty years without repairs. 

Write to us now for the latest Illustrated Catalogue of Ice Skates. 


If you can't skate, now 
lightness 


Champion Good- 











and durable line, sent 


It contains directions for building an ice rink, complete Hockey 
Rules, and other interesting information. 


Barney & Berry, Ice and Roller Skates, 
79 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Our Roller Skate Catalogue, showing the ment tir actwwe 















to those intereste 
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A Christmas Treat 


Surprise your friends on Christmas Day with a 
gift of TRO Tro Chocolate Krunch. 
It's a new confection that makes friends every- 
where. Dainty, golden taffy ‘neath a creamy 
jacket of the most delightful chocolate. 


packages, 


where in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent 


you cannot secure them, a ten cent pack- 
age will be aE postpaid on receipt of price. 


Made by the Originators of Trowbridge Chocolate Chips 
TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., Meanvue, Pa. 
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HEART THROBS 


fae Srom “ Heart Throbs.” 
A LONESOME BOY. 


The boy sat abe dhate he renes b ony Ont 
everybody felt sure he belonged to so when he 
unconsciously bn OR A 
ckist of his lct-hend neighbor she leaned over and said : 
Mayon me, iomel arouse ? you ot‘kndly ake Je your = 
square He is my skirt 
his muddy shoes.” 
‘Tio camente gray blushed a little, and nudged the 


boy, 

“My bow 2” goad. a 
The boy ly. » aS such a 
fellow that he could not touch his fet to, the floor, so he 
stuck them pe [me phy oeay t of him, like pegs to hang 

on, and looked ly. 
am sorry | got, our dress dirty,” Se al & the 
wagon et. hope it will brush off.” ; 


to lone ? * 
Fr een he said. 
isn’t an’ to go with me. i mo 
is anh. = poe Sang Fy te Bosskivn, but 

t to a 
says Aunt na ou: someting lor me, so 


once or twice a week, when she wants to go 
to some place to get rested _up, she sends | over to stay 
with Aunt Anna. I am going up there no 


Sometimes 
I don’t find Aunt Anna at home, al tees de elite 
at home to-day, because it ks as if it is going to rain, 
and T don't like hang around inthe street i the rain. 


ad she said: *"Y wa be sty te 
a sai Banga tt y to 


about this way,” 
“Oh, I don’t mds” heat comment ie. But 
I get lonesome sometimes long when | 
see an dag rg pk mde ahr pel 
up close to so I can make beli Fag yy Fe 
This morning | was 


to her. 
aiicentee ina aidan an frgt all abt 
pte ay That is why I got your 
aaa watreeae tts — 
tl 
who had heard fidence looked 


a 
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Esc it ‘oss Hose 
Leena human atre fun ealec- 
mee bd my oy of fathers, like If 





XMAS GIFT S 


SPECIAL HEART THROB PRICES 


SINGLE COPIES (handsome Giit-book 
Binding ing, Golds and illuminated Cover | $1.50 
Post-pa: e 


SIX COPIES ( bed ly in neat cartons, 
= in tie toe aarti! $8.00 


to one or more addresses, post-paid) 
TWELVE COPIES ufPagked si 
— eae 


Shove exe nicl t boot | $15.00 


is not satisfactory 


Order NOW of your dealer (or direct by using 
Sormlike shown ) and solve a Christmas problem. 


THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO. 
958 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Form of Applicati 
The Chapple Pub. Co., 958 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 








Gentlemen. Please send me....... copies of Heart Throbs in 
accordance with your special Christmas offer in The Youth's 
Companion. I enclose §......... in payment for same. 

¥.C. 11-'07 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 














Western Railway in England is experi- 
| menting with a promising form of electric signals 
‘for the prevention of accidents in fogs and 
storms. ‘The apparatus consists of an iron rail 
| Placed half-way between the regular rails and | 
connected electrically with the semaphores con- 


| trolling switches; and of an electric bell and a 


whistle, carried in the cab of the locomotive, 
and actuated by contact with the electric rail as 


height when they indicate danger. In the first 


whistle blows in the cab to indicate danger. 
& 
ew Coffee - Plant.—The African ex- 
plorer, Carpentier, has found in Sassan- 
dra a new species of coffee-plant, which is | 
| dwarf form, varying in height from three feet | 
|to less than a foot. In their wild state the 
berries are not suitable for coffee-making, but 
it is hoped that by cultivation this plant may 
be improved, as other species in the Congo State 
| have already been. At present the new plant 
| is only a botanical curiosity. 
& 
nee sg. | the Elephant.—It was 
long a disputed question whether the Afri- 
can elephant was amenable to domestication. 





animals, and recalled the elephants that formed 
a part of Hannibal’s army on his march toward 


African colonies, in Uganda and elsewhere. 
In the Congo especially it is reported that the 
| training of elephants is rapidly developing into 
a recognized industry. A French society has 
recently been formed under the name of ‘‘ Friends 


Africa, and to encourage their domestication. 
& 
| rotection for Miners.—Workers in cer- 


| factories, are subject to injurious effects from 
the inhalation of mercury vapors. An Italian 
savant, Signor Tarugi, believes that the property 


he has devised for the purpose a mask of alumi- 
num wire to be worn over the face. 
is that the air breathed will be freed from the 
injurious vapors through their absorption by 
the aluminom. e 


of Africa is‘ not the only insect capable of | 
transmitting the dreadful trypanosomiasis, or 





ville exists an insect, of 
the genus Chrysopa, 
which propagates the 
same infection, and 
Doctor Martin now an- 
nounces that the trypa- 
nosomes are evolved in 
| the body of a mosquito of the genus Stegomyia, 
| another species of which is known as the prop- 
agator of yellow fever in America. The more 
| the subject is studied, the more dangerous insects 
appear as spreaders of disease. 
® 
| scan Crown of Green.—The city of 
Vienna has recently undertaken, at an esti- 
| mated expense of $10,000,000, to surround itself 
| with a belt of forests. The existing forests 
near the city are to be preserved, and others, 
| together with broad green meadows, are to be 
|established in such a way as completely to 
{encircle the city. Land is being reserved for 
the new plantations, which are to be connected 
with the celebrated Prater, which already forms 
|a green border for the Austrian capital on the 
east. This idea is enthusiastically urged for 
| the beautifying of the suburbs of other cities, 
| which are now, in many cases, not only unat- 
tractive, but often hideous. 
® 
nfluence of Water on Cement.—<Acci- 
dentally an interesting discovery was made 
recently at Ashtabula concerning the influence 
of the composition of particular waters on the 
quality of concrete. In preparing concrete, 
water which had been charged by leakage from 
blast furnaces and slags was employed, and the 
product was found to be particularly good. 


THE TSETSE. 


Those who held the affirmative referred to the | 


His idea | 


. sleeping-sickness. In the | 
neighborhood of Brazza- | 


| 


| Sg med Railway Signals.—The Great Texas girl. 


j} appeared and has never returned. 
| more remarkable as lama Primary teacher and 


case, when the locomotive comes in contact, the | without the slightest inconvenience, did not even 
bell rings in the cab, and the engineer knows | have a headache. 
that the way is free; in the second case, the | Who were visiting me, to use Postum a week with- | 


| very abundant in some places, although it is a | 





experience of the Carthaginians with these | 


| 


Rome. At present elephants are being trained | 
for domestic labors in the Congo, in the German | 


| 


of the Elephant,” the object of which is to) . 
prevent the destruction of those animals in | 


tain mines, as well as in glass and mirror | 


of aluminum to absorb mercuric vapors may be | 
utilized for protection against this danger, and | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


6 pm same Insects. — Recent investiga- | 
tions have shown that the notorious tsetse | 


| 


Analysis showed that the water contained an | 


unusual quantity of silicious and limy constit- 
uents, chlorid of sodium, nitrate of sodium, 
thiosulphate of lime and of sodium. When 
compared with concrete made with water from 
the Allegheny River, that formed with the 
water just mentioned was found to possess a 
decidedly superior power of resistance. 


the train over it. The middle rail is | derived from drinking Postum. 


elevated at a certain height when the semaphores | 
are turned to indicate safety, and at a greater | 2+. now unknown. 





BEGAN YOUNG 
HAD “COFFEE NERVES” FROM YOUTH. 


“When very young I began using coffee and 
continued up to the past six months,” writes a 


“I had been exceedingly nervous, thin and very 
sallow. After quitting coffee and drinking Postum 
Food Coffee about « month my nervousness dis- 
This is the 








have kept right on with my work. 

“My complexion now is clear and rosy, my skin 
soft and smooth. As a good complexion was 
something I had greatly desired, I feel amply 
repaid even though this were the only benefit 


For a Christmas Gift 


Try giving a D&M Punching Bag. Every 
fellow ought to use a Punching Bag in winter 
Best of indoor exercise. orks every muscle 
of the Roay Great sport. Made of Angora 
Goat, Calf, Horsehide, ete. Rope and screw- 
eye with every Be ag. If your dealer hasn’t what 
you want, send to us we'll sell you direct 
Send early and avoid the Christmas rush. 
Send for D& M Catalogue, Free. 
DRAPER & MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. H. 


“Before beginning its use I had suffered greatly 
from indigestion and headache; these troubles 


“Best of all, I changed from coffee to Postum 


Have known coffee drinkers 








out being aware that they were not drinking coffee. 

“I have known several to begin the use of | 
Postum and drop it because they did not boil it 
properly. After explaining how it should be pre- 
pared they have tried it again and pronounced it 
delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the booklet, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’sa Reason.” 


9, 
(Pr Th he Cummings Co.) 
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Skate | eer knee 

greatest shoe improvement in 
wsCAates ears. It is used only in the 
Vorth Cushion Sole 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES Bho: you quan get it 
n a shoe of any other 
The standard for over fifty years. name. It is moisture- 


Made in all styles and grades. roof, comfortable, and 


engthens the life of 
For sale by all dealers. your shoe. 





Greater Worth. 

If you could see the 
material, care and work 
manship that enter inte 
a Worth Shoe, you would 
not wonder at their ex- 
cellence and durability 
In every respect they are 
the equal of any, and are 
superior to most shoes of 
equal price. 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 























Our new illustrated catalogues are ff | | Men's $4.00, 
free. Write for a copy, and please let $338: 
us know whether you are interested M 
omen's if wo teal u 
in Ice or Roller Skates. $2.00, bul snaaiie aoe nee 
$3.00, ell you direct. Senc 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MF6. CO., $3.50. his name and get our 
4.00 ' 
WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. : = 





THE CUMMIN COMPANY, 


Gs Dept. E, 
406 W ashington St., 


04-86 CHAMBERS ST..WEW YORK. SLONGLANE,E.C. LONDOR. Boston, Mass. 




















THE MARVELOUS 


WONDERCRAPH 


A Scientific Sensation. A Fascinating Toy. 


Creates, as if by magic, beautiful geometrical designs such 
as no artist or instrument can draw. 
A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 
Just Turn the Handle —the Wondergraph Does the Rest. 
| Produces untold thousands of exquisite designs, all as perfect as bank-note engravy ings, 2 no two alike. 









or sale everywhere, or sent direct, postage paid, on receipt o 


E. I. HORSMAN CO., Manufacturers, 367 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











LARKIN 


Factory-to-Family Dealing 
Saves You $10 Every Few Weeks 


IF you purchase all your home needs from a retail merchant, you are spending 

much money needlessly. Larkin direct Factory-to-F amily dealing saves for 
you all cost that adds no value, and gives you all the profits of anemones. 
. Larkin Products consist of Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, gems : 
Toilet and Pharmacal Preparations, Coffee, Teas, Spices, 
Extracts, Baking Powders, etc. Your family can easily use 
$10.00 worth every few weeks. With $10.00 worth 
you get; in addition, a Premium that alone 
would cost you $10.00—together, just twice 
the value a storekeeper can afford to give. 
The Larkin Idea reduces living expenses; furnishes your 
home without cost and affords you at least $20.00 worth 
of retail value of guaranteed high quality for only $10.00. 


LARKIN PRODUCTS AND PREMIUMS 
ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
Larkin Products are of the highest quality, and abso- 


lutely pure. Larkin Premiums, more than | 200 in all, are Th, nag $10.00 Mirror 
noted for their excellent design, workmanship and finish. 














of Larkin Products. 


-_ any Larkin customer in your locality about Larkin quality and the Club-of-Ten 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL—NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


Any responsible person may have $10.00 worth of Larkin Products and a $10.00 Premium 








on 30 days’ free trial. Pay $10.00 if satished; 
otherwise goods will be removed at our 4 
expense and freight charges refunded. os we 


Write for complete infor- ov vee 
mation at once. Let us AS fos ee 
show you howtosave ./ e 
money and furnish 
your home with- 
out cost. 5 

e* y 


yp 
o ae 0 






A $10 00 Seth Thomas Clock 


ot0° ae 
given with $10 00 worth of Larkin Products. < $ ef 
o” 


\ 
re e- & aid <¢ 
Estab. 1875. LereAettr Co. BUFFALO,N.Y. m wo gt 9 Og oot gh | 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. ‘Three weeks after the receipt of money | 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 





which shows when the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


| 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable } 
t 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, | 

| 


The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





WOUNDS OF THE SCALP. 


ps bump on the head is one of the | 


commonest of accidents, but the | 

skin which covers the cranium is | 

tough and is protected by the hair of 

the scalp, so it is comparatively 

rare that the blow results in any. 

thing more serious than a bruise. 

This is fortunate, for an open wound 

of the sealp is a rather difficult 

4 affair to manage at times, and its | 

complications and sequels are likely occasionally | 
to give more or less trouble. 

A severe bruise, such as may be caused by 
striking the head with considerable force against 
a blunt projection, say the rounded edge of a table, 
usually results in more or less boggy swelling, 
due to the effusion of serum or blood under the 


| 
sealp. Ordinarily this gives no trouble, except | 
that it may be quite tender for a few days. 


The | 
effused serum or blood is sooner or later absorbed, 
and the bump becomes a thing of the past. 

In some cases the fluid becomes full of pus, owing 
to the inflammation of the bruised tissues. This | 
kind of a wound must be opened and the matter 
washed out, otherwise it may burrow quite a| 
distance along the skull, and possibly result in 
the destruction of some of the bone. 

An ordinary bruise of the scalp does not call for | 
much attention. If the swelling is considerable, 
the scalp and hair should be thoroughly washed, 
and then a lotion should be applied of boric acid 
dissolved in cologne water, or a wash of witch- 
hazel. If the hair is very thick it had better be 
cut short over the bruise, so that the lotion can | 
more readily reach the part, if the sufferer is a 
boy; but if she is a girl the lotion will have to} 
reach the spot as best it can—the hair need not be 
cut, unless it is really a case serious enough to 
call for the offices of a surgeon. 

When the scalp is cut or torn, the matter is more | 
grave, both in its present state and its possible | 
consequences, and had better be left to the doctor | 
to treat. A blow hard enough to tear the scalp 
may have been of sufficient force to crack the skull, 
and even if the bone is intact,—and the fracture 
may occur in another part of the skull from that 
struck, through the operation of what surgeons | 
call contrecoup or a “counterblow,’’—the scalp may | 
become inflamed and slough away, leaving the | 
bone denuded so that it may lose its vitality and | 
give rise to trouble calling for surgical interfer- 
ence; or it may become the seat of an erysipelas. | 
At any rate, the wound will need washing, and 
possibly a few stitches to bring the cut edges | 
together. 

* * 


THE DRUMMERS WHO DRANK. 


oo years ago,” said a salesman in the 
metals trade, “four-fifths of the men who 
were on the road in my line were drinking men. 
To-day four-fifths of them are—not. 

“IT remember that the day I was taken on by | 
our corporation I met the highest-salaried sales- 
man in the trade, a man who could have taken his | 
choice of employers. I was bubbling’ over with 
pride and satisfaction, and, youngster fashion, I 
blurted out the stery of my luck. He congratu- 
lated me, and asked me to drink with him, by way 
of ‘celebrating,’ and when I thanked him and told 
him I didn’t drink, he seemed half-amused and | 
half-sympathetic. | 

* ‘Don’t drink, eh?’ he repeated. ‘You'll never | 
be able to sell goods if you don’t drink!’ 

“I didn’t believe that then, any more than I 
believe it now, and as it turned out, the poor 
fellow himself was on the way to convince me | 
that I was right. All at once he began to go to 
pieces, and within a couple of years none of his ; 
old employers would have paid him ten dollars a 
week. Fact is, he wouldn’t have been worth two 
dollars to anybody. 

“Then again, there was a merchant up here in 
Westwood, a drinking man himself, who bought 
pretty heavy bills, and whom we salesmen were 
all after. Some of the boys used to take him out 
to the saloons and fish for his trade in all such 
ways. I didn’t. But after a year or two I noticed 
that he was buying more than nine-tenths of his 
goods from me, and one day I brought it up in a 
joking way. ‘How about it, Mr. Larkin?’ said I. 

“*Well, Jack, I'll tell you,’ the old fellow said. 
‘I’m willing to go out and drink with a drummer. 
I'd probably drink, anyhow. But when I do busi- 
ness I want to deal with a sober man.’ | 

“The old-time travelling man used to think he 
had to drink with his customers in order to get or 
hold their trade,” the salesman added. “Probably 
at that very time a good many of the customers | 


| 





felt like the man of whom I’ve just told you, and 
more are in that mood at present. 

“That old-time travelling man had a pretty hard 
name, and maybe he deserved it, but his successors 
are walking a straight line. Even when a sales- 


man drinks, he wouldn’t dare to carry the odor of | 


liquor when going to a customer—and as I told 
you before, few drink at all. 
keen. A man in business has to keep his wits 
about him all the time.” 


* © 
NO PARTIALITY. 


he workings of justice as recorded by Maj. E. C. 
Johnson in his “Track of the Crescent” were a 
trifle erratic. An Englishman was travelling in 
a wild part of Hungary, and anxious to see the 
institutions of the country, he made an application 
to a town magistrate, asking to hear how justice 


was conducted. 


The magistrate, gorgeous in a magnificent 
Magyar costume, received him cordially, and sent 
for any case which might be awaiting trial. 
gigantic gendarme in an immense cocked hat 
ushered in a prisoner, a plaintiff and a witness. 
The prisoner was accused of stealing the plaintiff's 
goose. 

“Well, sir,” said the magistrate to the accuser, 

o 


| “what have you to say? 


“Please, your high mightiness, the prisoner stole 
my goose.’ , 

The magistrate turned to the witness. 

“What have you to say?” 

“Please, your high mightiness, I saw the prisoner 
steal the goose.” 

“Prisoner, what have you to say?” 

“Please, your high mightiness, I did not steal 
the goose.” 

The magistrate then delivered the sentence. 

“I give you a fortnight in prison,’’ he said to the 
accused, “for stealing the goose.” To the plaintiff 
he said, “‘1 give you a fortnight in prison for not 
looking after your goose,” and turning to the wit- 
ness, “You shall have a fortnight in prison for not 
minding your own business.” 


*® ¢ 


A WINTER HAT. 


“LT your husband take any interest in your 
clothes?” asked Mrs. Kimball of her pretty 
friend, Mrs. Archer. “Of course Mr. Kimball 
likes to see me well dressed,” she added, “but I 
do wish h@d sometimes say whether he liked a 
thing or not.” 


Mrs. Archer smiled as she answered demurely, | 


“Oh, yes, Mr. Archer takes a great interest in what 
I wear. Only last winter he bought me a hat.” 

“Bought you a hat himself! Why, wasn’t it 
sweet of him!” exclaimed her friend. . 

“Yes, it was,” admitted Mrs. Archer, and again 
she smiled. 

“I was trying to be economical and wear my 
last year’s hat, which never had been a success; 
but that poor boy couldn’t endure it.’””’ That “poor 
boy” was a powerful man measuring six feet twe. 

“Well, it got to be about the middle of December, 
and one night he came home bringing in his own 
hands a bandbox. I never shall forget his look of 
triumph and pleasure as he opened it and said, 
‘There, Louise! That’s the kind of a hat I like to 
see you wear!’ It was lovely, too, all trimmed 
with pink roses and chiffon; but, do you know, the 
poor dear never noticed that it was straw!” 


* © 
NOT MUCH NEWS. 


'y the summer of 1903 an exploring expedition 
set out from Cook Inlet, Alaska, in an attempt 
to climb Mount McKinley, the highest peak un 
the American continent. They went in with a 
pack of cayuses, through a hundred miles of 
tundra, and then struggled for weeks over glaciers 
and through terrible hardships, to emerge at last 
on the Chulitna River, down which they rafted to 
civilization, as represented by Cook Inlet. 

As they came in, worn, ragged, almost dead 
from exposure and hunger, a tall old man strolled 
upshore with four white men’s —~— says Mr. 
Robert Dunn_in “The Shameless ary of an 
Explorer.” They asked him the news of the world. 

“Wal, yer know the Pope’s dead,” he drawled 
“and the cardinals held a sort of convention, an 
elected a new Pope. 

“Roosevelt, he’s agreed to complain to the Tsar 


| of Rooshia about them massacreed Jews, and 


some one’s killed that Queen Dragon of Servia 
trying to jump her claim to the throne. An 

Rooshia’s going to fight the Japs. The’ ain’t much 
happened this summer.” 


* © 


THE LIGHT OF GENIUS. 


F™ more than a week a school-teacher had been 
giving lessons on the dog, says a writer in the 
Philadelphia Record, and so when the inspector 
came down and chose that very subject there 
seemed every prospect of the class distinguishing 


| itself. 


Things were progressing quite satisfactorily, 
and the teacher was congratulating himself on 
the trouble he had taken when, alas! a question 
was asked which made him tremble for the repu- 
tation of his scholars. 

“Why does a dog hang his tongue out of his 
mouth?” asked the inspector. 

“Yes, my boy?” he said to a bright-looking lad 
who held up his hand, while the light of genius 
was in his eye. 

“To balance his tail!” shouted the bright boy. 


® © 
NAMED FOR HER. 


se hat does Libby call her new baby, Mandy?” 
a Southern woman asked one of her old 
servants who had recently become a grandmother. 


“She name her ‘Gabrielle,’ miss—atter you.” 

_ “Why, the idea, Mandy! You know my name 
4 eae You've called me ‘Miss Katie’ all 
my life.” 

“Yas’m; Miss Katie—dat I does. But when hit 
come to namin’ babies atter folks, hit ain’t what 
dey is called, hit is what dey is like dat you names 
’em foh. You sholy is mo’ like ‘Miss Gabrielle’ 
dan you is like ‘Miss Katie,’ jes’ like Libby says.” 


* 


HIS EDUCATION. 


n admiring friend was questioning the small 
boy as to his progress at school, says a writer 

in the Pittsburg Post, and asked: 

“Fifth grade next year, Johnny?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ah, you’ll be in fractions or decimals then, no 
doubt?” | fl 

“No, sir; I’ll be in beadwork and perforated 
squares.” 


Competition is too | 


| THE WORLD'S FAVORITE 
| For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 

| Emollient, Antiseptic. 

| For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 

| for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, | 

and the stopping of falling hair, for softening, whiten- | 

ing and soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby | 
rashes, itchings and chatings, for annoying irritations 

and many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 

suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 

purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura 

Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin 


Cure, is invaluable. [ Adv. 
SOUVENIR XMAS (ope. P8rabissod,” Loc. 


10c. 
10 green Vt., 10c. CARD CO., Montpelier, Vt. 


Prints Your Name, Pessoa Pena 206, 
R. th 4 


or with Name, town and state on, 25c. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO.,P-1,New Haven, Conn. 


PA RKER’S Arctic Socks 





















RADE MARK) Reg. 

Healthful for bedchamber, bath and sick- 
room. Worn in rubber boots, absorbs 
perspiration. Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. a pair. 
Parker pays postage. 
Catalog free. Look for Parker’s namein every pair. 
J.H.Parker, Dept.A,25 Jaines St., Malden, Mass. 


The Rubens Shirt 


For Infants, Misses and Women 















€ 2 
No Buttons No Trouble 


Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs so fatal to a great many children. 
| Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. 
If he does not keep it, write to us. The Rubens 
Shirt has gladdened the hearts of thousands of 
mothers. We waut it accessible to all the world. 

The Rubens Shirt can now be hadin all sizes for 
ladies and misses as well as infantsfrom birth 
toany age. It fits so snugly to the form that it is 
particularly effective in protecting the health of 
invalids or others who are delicate. The Rubens 
Shirtis made in cotton, merino (half wool and half | 
cotton), wool, silk and wool, and all silk. Sold at | 
Dry Goods Stores. Circulars with Price List free. | 

| 
| 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


‘The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “Rubens” 
stamped on every garment. Manufactured by 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 93 Market St., Chicago, Ill. | 














ANGELUS 
PIANO 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


- ae Scand “] 


IHOOSE what you will, no gift within 


your power of giving can add one-half 

so much to the joys of the coming Christ- 
mas as the ANGELUS PIANO. For all 
the household, young and old, on Christmas 
Day and every da throughout the year, the 
ANGELUS PIANO heralds a new era of 


enjoyment in your home. 
Any one—musician or non-musician—can 


play the ANGELUS PIANO. It is an 
upright piano of the first grade with the world- 
famous Angelus piano-player incorporated 
within its case. The musician can play it by 
hand the same as any other piano, or, if you 
are unfamiliar with the technique of music, you 
can play as well or even better by means of 
the Angelus. 

Remember, the ANGELUS PIANO is the 
only instrument in the world equipped with 
the patented expression devices, the wonderful 
MELODANT andthe famous phrasing Lever. 

The MELODANT emphasizes the melody 
notes so that they come out clear and distinct 
above the accompaniment. 

The Phrasing Lever provides you with abso- 
lute and instantaneous control of the time so 
that your music will not sound humdrum or 
mechani 

Before investing in a piano—FIRST SEE 

AND HEAR THE ANGELUS PIANO. 
It can now be had on very easy terms in every 
important city in America. Write us to-day 
for descriptive literature and name of repre- 
sentative in your locality. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 
Established 1876. MERIDEN, CONN. 














| CORRESPONDENCE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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Pentecostal Collegiate Institute, 


$3.75 per Week: Nori ScrrvaTe, 


A Christian boarding-school, planned for the sons and 
daughters of pareuts with moderate income. College Pre- 
pose Business, Musical andG Courses. I 
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THIS CHRISTMAS 


the best of all practical and sensible Gifts will be the 


JUNIOR 
TYPEWRITER 


NOT A TOY 


s But a real, two-hand, all-steel, busi- 
ness typewriter, built for hard usage 

and to last a lifetime. Standard 
Universal Keyboard — Visible Wri- 
ting—Speed eighty words a minute. 

















Easily portable in pocket or grip — 
Weight only 4 Ibs. In a beautiful 
leatherette case. 


EVERY EVERY EVERY 
BOY GIRL HOME 


Should Have This Practical Little Typewriter. 
It is entertaining and instructive, and almost 
the equal of the large machines. 
Sent anywhere subject to approval on receipt of price—@16. 
Our Catalogue No. 12 is Free. 


The JUNIOR CO., 90 Worth St., New York. 
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BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS and 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 7 Packs, post-paid, 


25TH 
SEASON. 





for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5.80. 
No. 1. For 54cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Han; Card. 
No. 2. ‘ 54cents, 10 Fine Cards and Hanging Card. 
No. 3. “ $1.08, 25 Xmas C and Booklet. 
No. 4 “ $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards (200f themXmas). 
mam 5 © cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (ail different). 
No. 6. ‘ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calen 3 
No. 7 “ 54 cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
No. 8 ‘“* 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 
No 9. ‘“ S4cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 
No 10. “ S4cents, 25 a Cards, or 20 Fine 

Birthday Cards. 


eg Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHER For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 


For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents. 
H. H. CARTER & CO., 


Satisfaction 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on Application. 

















Direct from Factory 
Wholesale Prices, Freight Prepaid 

We offer you, not a cheap stove, but the guaran- 
teed product of our own foundry, and save you the 
dealer's profit of $5 to $20. We sell 
COLD COIN ances 

RANCES 

at wholesale prices, with safe delivery guaranteed, 
freight prepaid, highly polished, ready for your own 

ome. Save fuel, time and labor—last a lifetime. r 

Furthermore, we always guarantee to take 
back any Gold Coin Stove at our expense and 
return your money if not satisfied aiter 

ONE YEAR’S TRIAL. 

No better stove in the world, and our offer not 

duplicated by any st d stove facturer. 
illustrated Stove Book—Free. 

It tells about all the stoves, prices, guarantee, 
ete. Send for this before you buy any stove. 
THE GOLD COIN STOVE CO., 48 Oak Street, Troy, N. Y. 
(Successor to Bussey & McLeod. Established 1860.) 




















No sport is so fascinating and healthful as 
snowshoeing. For young or old it is great 
fun to walk across the fields on the bright, 
<—- snow. Our famous Snowshoes are 
made entirely by Indians who know how to 
make them “just right,” strong and durable. 
Because we handle the entire product of one 
tribe, and sell them direct to you, we are able 
to offerthem at very low prices. 

Order to-day and be prepared for the first 
snow. Send money-order and state size wanted. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. ° 
Size No.1, Men’s, $3.25 Size No. 3, Boys’, $2.75 
Size No. 2, Ladies’, 2.75 Size No. 4, Child’s, $2.25 

Express charges paid by us. 


QUR GENUINE INDIAN MOOSEHIDE MOCCASINS 
are the finest made, are very warm and espe- 
cially adapted for snowshoeing and 
winter wear. Designed in the true 

Indian fashion in all sizes. State 
size of your boot, and we will send 

a@ pair of Indian Moccasins ex- 
press paid on receipt of price. 

Men's Size,$2; Ladies’ Size, $1.75; 

Misses 1 















’ or Youths’ , $1.50. 
INDIAN GOODS CO., 
Portland, Me. 

















NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


fter having occupied for sixty years quarters 
which might be generously described as 
‘‘temporary,’’ the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, Maryland, is being housed 
in buildings of permanence and dignity befitting 
the traditions of the service. The finishing 
touches are now being put on the last of the 
ten-million-dollar group of stone and brick 
edifices bestowed on the academy by Congress 
when the Spanish-American War aroused the 
country to the need of maintaining an efficient 
navy. Several of these buildings are pictured 
on the front cover page. The illustrations 
show the chapel, the main entrance and the 
land side entrance to Bancroft Hall, which is 
the midshipmen’s quarters, and the armory 
and Bancroft Hall, with the colonnade connect- 
ing them. 
The central building of the new group is the 
chapel, a stately structure, circular in shape, 
with projections forming a Greek cross. It has 


a dome reaching to a height of: two hundred 


feet. In the chapel, which has a seating ca- 
pacity of thirteen hundred, ceremonial events 
will take place, and the crypt beneath it will 
be the last resting-place of John Paul Jones 
and other naval heroes. 

From the steps of the chapel one may look 
directly across the campus to the Severn River 
inlet, which serves the needs of practice boats. 
Near the river is the seamanship building, 
which really forms in the general plan a de- 
tached wing of the midshipmen’s quarters, 
Bancroft Hall—a vast building, more than 
seven hundred feet long and four hundred feet 
wide, containing a thousand rooms. Opposite 
this group stands the structure consisting of the 
academic building, physics and chemistry build- 
ing, and library. Immediately behind is the 
building that accommodates the marine engi- 
neering and naval construction departments. 
The superintendent’s house is elose by the 
chapel, and the administration building is on 
the opposite side. 

When the academy was founded in 1845, on 
the recommendation of the historian George 
Bancroft, then the Secretary of the Navy, nine 
acres of the grounds of Fort Severn were set 
aside for its use; now the grounds comprise 
more than two hundred acres. The class in 
which Admiral Dewey graduated, that of 1858, 
numbered only fifteen men; the last graduating 
class, two hundred and thirty-five. The old 
academy was a weird jumble of buildings of 
many types; the new is a harmonious assem- 
blage of beautiful structures placed by the 
architect, Mr. Ernest Flagg of New. York, in 
a way to make the most of every natural 
advantage. s 


eerenes holidays, meaning no work and no 
wages, seem doubly hard to bear when the 
holiday season is approaching, and the burning 
of a factory in Cambridge, Massachusetts, re- 
cently, threatened to deal a blow to many 
cherished plans and cause actual hardship to 
some persons. All the greater must the relief 
have been when it was announced that the 
employés of the burned-out firm, more than a 
hundred in number, would receive full pay 
while the plant was shut down. To make 
repairs and provide a new stock of materials 
would, it was estimated, take a fortnight or 
more. During that time the hands were to 
draw their wages and do no work. Yet it is 
not likely that in the long run the employers 
will lose by their thoughtful and well-timed 
liberality. ® 


or one or another reason, the immigrants 

who come from the Tsar’s dominions are 
always interesting, and officials at Boston have 
recently dealt with two parties that proved to 
be exceptionally so. One of these was com- 
posed of the Hochs family, five generations, 
thirty-six persons, the oldest a man of eighty- 
five, the youngest aged one day—refugees es- 
caping from the terror-spot of Kishinef. The 
other group comprised three families from one 
of the Baltic provinces of Russia. They were 
bound for Manitoba, but there appeared to be 
only seventy dollars in the party, and they 
were detained for seven days,—at the expense 
of the steamship company,—awaiting a boat 
which would take them back home. Finally, 
after many conversations, the interpreter one’ 


| day returned to and dwelt upon the reason for 


their deportation, that one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars more were needed to pay the railroad 
fares; and this time the spokesman for the 
group seemed all at once to reach a desperate 
resolution. 


some mysterious hiding-place a roll containing | 
about fifteen hundred dollars. Later it proved | 
that he was the poorest man in the party. The | 
three families had with them more than ten 
thousand dollars; but they had been secreting 
it because they feared that our officials might 
be men of the Russian type, and the display of 
money would be a signal for its confiscation. 


See mous culinary artist, editor of the 
Boston Cooking School Magazine. 


“| find the Junket 
She Says ¢ Tablets unequaled 
in the production of 
ice-cream, smooth in texture, fine-grained and 
inexpensive. When its merits have become 
known it is destined to revolutionize the old- 
fashioned home methods of making ice-cream.’’ 
We mail 10 tablets and the new recipe post- 

| paid for 10 cents, or buy from your grocer. 
| CHR, HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 











| Water Supply for | 
Country Houses. 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED! 

No elevated tank 

to freeze or leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 









Any pressure 
up to 60 Ibs. 


The best 
ire 
protection. 
Send for 
Catalogue 
“e D.”’ 


Let our Knugineers figure out your needa. 


LUNT-MOSS COMPANY, 











43 South Market St., Boston. 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute Ars tai: 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Lstablished 40 years. 


POST-CARD COLLECTORS! 


We offer a beautiful collection of 100 Assorted Ameri 
ean and European Post-Cards for 65 cents. Each and 
every card GUARANTEED to be of superior work 
manship, upon the finest of cardboard 
by registered mail to any address upon receipt of price 
Continental Post-Card Co.,20 West Main St., Litchfield,Ct.,U.8.A. 


REREHSESHS SERS SESS SESE ESSER 
Bank with us and Avoid all Risk 


ONLY ONE 
IN TWO 
HUNDRED 


Mining propositions pay satisfac- 
tory dividends. Can you afford 
to risk your savings at the rate of 
one chance in two hundred ? 
Deposit your funds in our sav- 
ings department; you'll then be 
sure of the principal as well as 


4% Interest 


Compounded Twice a Year. 


Write for our Banking by Mail booklet "4%," 
mentioning The Youth's Companion. 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

Assets over $8,600,000. Established 1855. 
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Sent prepaid 
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** Supersedes all other books of the Kind.”’ 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
In communities where we are not rep- 
resented big money can be made in the 
sale of this great book. No experience 
necessary. Write for our liberal terms. 














HAT BOX 


of sweets, 


whether for 
sweetheart, wife or 
youngsters, is the em- 
bodiment of a pretty 
sentiment which every 
dainty morsel in the box 





“Ts that all you want of it?’’ he | should express, and will, 


asked, and, assured that it was, he drew from PF 


Just as surely as the 





URLBUTS STORY °c BIBLE 
iL ™\~ Told in Language that Interests Both Old and Young. 


= RECOMMENDED 
\ BY ALL 


DENOMINATIONS 
Hon. David J. Brewer—Can heartily commend ittoall, Bishop Vinceat—An in- 
valuable aid to parents. Rev. Russell H. Conwell— Written by a master hand, 
directed by amaster mind. Henry A. Butts, Pres. Drew Theological Seminary 
—The absence of doctrinal discussion makes it acceptable to all. Me. 

ly (2 Marion Lawrence, Gen. Secy./uternational S.S. Assen 

man HUF” the } greatest aid to Parents, Teachers, and all who wish the Bible Story in a simplified narrative 

Beautifully printed and bound, 762 pages, nearly 300 half-ione 
illustrations, 8 in colors. Price Only $1.50. 
For Sale By All Booksellers, or Sent Post-Paid on Receipt of Price. 


THE JOUN C. WINSTON CO., 


For its Preshness and Accuracy 

For its Simplicity of 

For its Numerous and Appropriate Illustrations 
As the Best Work on the Subject 


Best thing of the kind. 


Dept. B, 1006 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF THE “INTERNATIONAL” SERIES OF BIBLES. 


sentiment is there, if 
you only take the 
trouble to say “Em- 
press Chocolates.” 


Never stale, hard 
and crumbling, like 
the can’t-be-sure-of 
high-priced and 
“reputation” kinds. 
The Empress just 
melt in your mouth 
and dissolve into 
cream, leaving a de- 


lightful flavor of 
juicy fruits, oven- browned 
nuts or rare spices every time 
our tooth goes through those 
Lectin chocolate coats of 
theirs. Every one different 
and many differences. 


One taste tells they're 
pure. Every one tastes like 
more. 60 cents a dainty be- 
ribboned pound boxful. 30 
cents for a half-pound box. 
At good confectioners and 


druggists. 


The Imperial Chocolates Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. — 
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ON 


T may seem to some makers of ‘paper 
stock and to some dealers in toilet 
paper that we are overparticular 

about the kind of stock that enters into 

Handifold, and the dust-proof carton in which it is packed. In fact, 

now and then some one will say, ‘Oh, what’s the use? People will 

buy anything.’? Some people will buy ‘‘anything,’’ but we are making 


HANDIFOLD paper 


for people who realize the importance of clean, sanitary, healthful paper, and 
who will take some ‘pains to get it. We are convinced that in making 
Handifold from clean, fresh, new paper stock and from nothing else, we are 
absolutely right, and the rapidly increasing demand for Handifold is good 
evidence to us that the public agrees with us. 

ONE PA map ete aa oA, never thought much aie 2 Paper, 

upp ie tend vifoh 

There are ees sands o of peuple w Mn we this writer, ‘never thc eal much about 
toilet paper,’’ yet any physician will tell you that it is a subject that deserves both 
thought and care. Ask for HANDIFOLD by name and take no substitute. 

Small Sample Package sent on receipt of 5c. to pay postage. 


HANDIFOLD _FOWLET PAPER COMPANY, 48 Summer St., Boston. 
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Wit the manufactur- 
ers thus standing 
behind every bottle, you 
have nothing to lose—ex- 
cept your cough or cold. 


25c., 50c., 


$1.00 
per bottle. 


With every drug- 
gist who sells this 
famous remedy —and 
nearly every druggist in 
New England does— 














WILL CURE 
YOUR 
COUGH OR 
COLD. 














Don't let the drug 
clerk sell you a substi- 
tute. Insist upon having 
the genuine. 


we havea written agree- 
ment that he refund the 
purchase money if it 
fails to cure. 





Money Back if it Fails to Cure 












































